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HUMAN ELECTRICITY 


flow to Catch a Ball 


THE SIGHT OF OUR 



Lacrosse, (he game which the Vikings took to America and which the Red Indians taught 
th i early colonists, is becoming more and more popular in England, and some fine play 
was witnessed at a Willoughby Club match at Edgware the other day, as shown here 


LIGHTING THE GAS WITH 
A FINGER 

Curious Experience of a 
Famous Statesman 

HURT RECORDS ITS OWN BEATS 

E?y n IYtedical Correspondent 

In a letter to a grown-up ..paper a 
public entertainer who claims to . have 
peculiar powers talks of “ human ” 
electricity, and mentions that he. saw 
Sir Wilfred Laurier light a gas-jet by a 
spark from his finger, and suggests 
that the spark in.question was due to 
Sir Wilfred Laurier’s " nervous, emo¬ 
tional temperament.” 

But the spark that under certain 
circumstances. comes from a man’s- 
finger, and may be used in lighting a 
gas-jet, has nothing to do with tempera¬ 
ment, and is exactly the same in nature 
as any other electric spark ; and the gas- 
burner has just as much to do with it 
its the finger. 

Sparks from the Hair 
It is quite easy to get a shower of 
sparks’from a cat by rubbing its "fur, 
but tljc sparks are not due to the cat’s 
“ nervous emotional temperament ; 
they arc due to the friction between the 
cat’s fur and the human hand,-and the 
friction produces electricity—just in the 
same way as it is possible to produce 
electricity in 'a bit of ordinary sealing- 
wax by rubbing it.' : - 

The spark produced. by Sir Wilfred 
Laurier was simply a spark produced 
by friction between his body and his 
clothes, and hisfeet and the floor. In fact, 
■the best way to get such finger sparks 
is to rub the socks on the carpet, thereby 
charging the body with electricity. 

Making an Engine Work 

, The only difficulty is that the earth 
is a' great conductor, so that it is 
impossible for anyone to carry much 
of an electric charge unless lie be 
insulated from the earth. In dry and 
frosty weather, however,-. “ conductivity” 
•between the body and' the earth and 
the' air is always diminished, and so in 
dry climates, such, as those of.Canada 
and . the high Alps, it is easier to 
’charge the body and produce sparks 
from it. In Davos, in winter, the hair 
gives off sparks when it is brushed, 
and if a woollen shirt is, quickly pulled 
off the electricity-is heard to crackle. 

It is all a delusion that some people 
are electrical and others not. The 
only really electrical creatures known 
arc three species of fish. All other 
animals, even if they generate a little 
■electricity by friction or by the con¬ 
traction of muscles,. quickly lose it. 

The most interesting electricity in the 
body is that electricity formed by the 
contraction of the muscles. Heat and 
chemical action and motion are all 
interchangeable forms of electricity. 


For instance, we can form electricity 
by dissolving zinc in sulphuric acid, and 
we can make the electricity heat a stove, 
and with the heat of the stove make 
stca n and drive an engine to work for us. 

Naw, it lias been found that when a 
muscle contracts there are not only 
chemical changes in the muscle, but 
sligl t electrical changes, so that a 
.very slight, electrical current runs up 
and down the muscle. By means of- 
very delicate instruments; known ' as 
‘‘.galvanometers,” this electrical current 
can be detected. That is interesting; 
but the’most interesting thing is that 
we can record the electrical change 
that takes place during, the contraction 
of t Ire heart, and can tell from the 
record whether the heart is sound 
or whether it is diseased. The instru¬ 
ment that makes this record is called 


an electro-cardiograph, and it is one 
of the most useful and wonderful 
medical inventions of recent years. 

It. is impossible here to describe the 
electro-cardiograph, but, by making 
an electric circuit between the right 
hand and the left foot, the current of 
electricity which flows during the con¬ 
traction of the heart can be made to 
flow outside the body through a galvano¬ 
meter, which records it. That is surely 
a "wonderful thing—to make the heart’s 
electricity record the heart’s beat! 


NEXT WEEK’S C.N. 

Next week’s C.N., which, will be two¬ 
pence, will contain as a supplement 
perhaps the most remarkable photo¬ 
graph ol the moon that has ever been 
published in a newspaper in this country. 


EYES 

HOW TO TAKE CARE OF IT 

Horse that Pulled Itself Blind 

AND THE DANGER THAT 
ALL OF US RUN 

A little while ago-we told of the years 
and years of effort and teaching given 
by Dr. Edridge-Green before he could 
make the Government realise that his 
was the 'only safe method of detecting 
colour blindness. Now lie has come, 
forward with a much more revolutionary 
theory, and apparently conquered the 
scientific world at once. 

To a farmer friend the present writer 
once said, “ How came that horse of 
yours to bo blind in both .eyes ?.”■ The 
farmer answered, lie pulled himself 
blind ! A horse , of high, courage will 
pull until he destroys'his sight.” 

Farmers often prove very unsafe 
guides in natural history,’ so the writer 
reserved to himself the right secretly to 
doubt his friend until Dr. Edridge-Green 
spoke the other day. 

How We Get Short-sighted 

The fanner must be right about tho 
horse, for The. doctor proves-that we.pull 
ourselves,' if - not'blind, certainly into 
myopia, which is short-sightedness. Dis¬ 
miss myopia,’which arises front inherited 
defects, and take-only that which comes 
to what have seemed.to be normal eyes. 
Such a calamity is always put down to 
close reading, excessive study at school, 
and so on. That belief is wrong ! We 
may injure our sight by looking straight 
down at our book" too long, instead' of 
having it out in a line with the eyes 
when the face is at its natural angle’. 

But tho. chief mischief arises from 
strain caused by. muscular, effort. That 
actually causes injury to, and weakening 
of, the eyeball, and brings on myopia. 

What Should be Done 

Boxing does it, so does cycling uphill 
with the head down, lifting of heavy 
weights, pulling oneself up on the hori- 
. zontal bar at too great a strain. As bad 
as anything is the- common acrobatic 
exercise of raising oneself from the. floor 
on the hands and toes, with the eves 
staring downwards. The doctor wants 
that exercise for children immediately 
banished throughout the country: 

We are able to give only his conclusions 
here, and cannot deal with the effects of 
heavy coughing; and so on. The main 
point is .that strenuous physical exercises 
must be abandoned in favour of exercises 
less exacting.for boys and girls not phy¬ 
sically strong, unless the eyesight is 
to be ruined. 

Dr. Edridge-Green is a- great eye 
surgeon, holding a Government position, 
and his assertions, startling as they are, 
have won immediate acceptance. Parents 
and teachers, and especially game masters 
and gymnastic instructors at our schools, 
should immediately take note. 
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A NATION’S GOOD 
NAME 

South Africa Complains 
to Australia 

WAR STORES OF WHEAT 

There is an old copj'book heading, 
" Honesty is the best policy,” which 
tells a truth that is quite clear but not 
very high. It means that honesty pays 
best. So it does, but there are better 
reasons than that why, we should be 
honest. 

Even if it did not pay best—which in- 
the end it always does—honesty would: 
be the best policy because it is right, 
honourable, manly, and uufearing. 

Our country has gained its fine 
world-wide reputation in trade by giv¬ 
ing quality for value, which is the trade, 
form of honesty. A case is being in¬ 
quired into now that we hope will be 
settled on these sound British methods. 

It involves two parts of the British 
Empire—Australia and South Africa. 
During the war Australia stored large 
quantities of wheat that could not be 
shipped to the hungry parts of the world. 
Some of the wheat was damaged by 
being kept so' long. ... 

So the Government, which regulated 
the sales, classified it into two grades 
that may be called " good ” and “ not 
so good.” Now the South Africa 
Chambers of Commerce complain that 
Australia has shipped to her all her 
inferior wheat, and that it is unusable. 

It is due to the good name of British 
trade that- the two countries should 
fairly meet each other, -and decide 
whether qualit}’ has been given for 
value received. It is not for those who 
stand by to judge, but the national 
salesmen and buyers should have no 
difficulty in being honest. 


WINTER CLOTHING 
How and How Not to Wear It 
PORTABLE VAPOUR BATHS 

By the Children’s Doctor 

There are many people who fear cold 
weather, and as soon as winter comes 
they begin to pile on warm clothing. 

They seem, indeed, to think that they 
cannot be. too warm. But they make 
a great mistake, for it is really much 
worse to be too warm than too cold, 
arid there can be little doubt that more, 
illness is caused by wearing too much 
clothing than by wearing too little. 

People are apt to think of clothing 
only as a means of keeping the cold 
and damp out,. and they forget that it 
also keeps the heat and damp in. We 
must ’remember that the body itself is 
at a temperature of over 98 degrees, 

' and that .it is constantly giving off 
vapour, so that'if we shut in all the 
"heat and vapour arising from it we live 
in a regular vapour bath. 

A vapour bath for a short time is a 
good thing, but to live in a vapour 
bath day after day and week after 
week is weakening; and general de¬ 
bility and lack of energy are often due' 
simply to overclothing. 

Every doctor has seen delicate babies 
swathed in layer upon layer of clothing, 
and has had difficulty in persuading the 
foolish mother that the cause of the 
delicacy' is chiefly overclothing. 

It is lucky for us that we cannot 
wrap up our whole face and head too, 
for they are the only cooling surfaces 
many people have. 

Not only is overclothing weakening, 
but it also predisposes to colds, for the 
skin is always damp and flushed, and 
so is easily "chilled on exposure to cold. 
Moreover, the, weight of clothing, 
especially in the case of children, ham¬ 
pers, the breathing and interferes with 
the free movements of the limbs. 


THE LIFE-SAVERS 

Sheffield Boy’s Canal 
Adventure 



HOW A LONDON GIRL SAVED 
HER FRIEND 

While playing on the bank of the 
Sheffield Canal, in workaday Atter- 
cliffe, Fred Potter, a 
twelve-ycar-old scholar of 
Hammerton Street Coun¬ 
cil School, heard screams 
for help, and, looking 
round, saw two young 
children in the water. 

- Fred, had had only a 
few lessons in swimming 
with his class, and he had 
_ , not vet reached the stage 

Fre Potter 0 f swimming two lengths 
of the bath ; yet he instantly plunged 
into the canal, without even taking 
off his coat. • 

The older child in the water, a boy 
aged eight, was near enough to the side 
to reach it when Fred gave him a strong 
push ; but the other, a tiny tot of three, 
was in deep water when the plucky lad 
reached it, tucked it under his arm; and, 
swimming with the other arm, brought 
it ashore. 

- The teacher of the lad’s class says 
there is no doubt he saved the small 
child’s life ; but he receives the praise 
given to him with a becoming modesty, 
as all true heroes do. 

Sheffield, happily, is a city in which 
much attention is paid to school 
swimming. ' 

Two schoolgirl friends from Coburg 
Road School, Camberwell—Alice Field- 
wick and Ethel Skillearn-—were spend¬ 
ing their holiday in Devonshire, through 
the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, 
and were out for a swim when Ethel 
began to sink. 

Seeing that she was in great danger, 
Alice swam to her, and, in the approved 
life-saving style, turned her on her back, 
placed her hands over her ears, and 
swam with her ashore. 

It was a cool and skilful application 
of the rules Alice had learned for rescu¬ 
ing the drowning, and her schoolfellows 
at Coburg Road are proud to hear that 
she has been recommended to the 
notice of the Royal Humane Society. 
Both girls are 13. Portraits on page 12 


RED RAIN 

What a C.N. Reader Saw 
SPARKS ON THE HOUSETOPS 


A reader of the C.N. writes from 
Gibraltar to say that a year or two 
ago he experienced a storm of red rain 
somewhat similar to that described in 
the article on “ Frogs in a Storm..” 

The rain ; was" very red as it fell, and 
after the storm had passed most of the 
light-tinted walls of the houses' ap¬ 
peared as though they had been painted 
red. After the water had dried up a 
deposit of reddish-brown sand was left 
everywhere on the ground and walls, 
and in many places this dried into hard 
lumps. The correspondent sends the 
Editor some of the lumps in a box. 

It is very interesting. Probably a 
great sandstorm had occurred in the 
Sahara, and the sand was carried 
through the air till it became mixed with 
a cloud of vapour, the whole being 
whirled across the Mediterranean till the 
wind dropped, and sand and water fell 
together over Gibraltar. 

Another friend of the Editor had a 
similar experience, this time at Eta, about 
a hundred miles off the West African 
coast. Red rain fell in torrents on the 
ship, and when the water had" evapor¬ 
ated a fine dust was left which a scientist 
declared must have come from a volcanic 
island in the Cape de Verd group. 

Instances are recorded where rain 
containing a red powder gave off sparks 
as it struck the roofs of houses. 


CHIEF SCOUT’S 
COLUMN 

Saying “ Thank You ” 

A PLEASURE THAT COSTS 
NOTHING 

By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 

A friend told me the other day that 
he was particularly taken with the Boy 
Scouts because when he did them a 
little kindness they were grateful for it. 

He had a field and wood which he 
lent every year as a camping-ground 
for boys. The first time he lent it to a 
Scout troop he was astonished at the 
difference. In former years he bad 
always been obliged to employ a man 
to clean up the camp ground after the 
boys. bad gone, and he never knew 
whether the boys had 'enjoyed being 
there because they had never told him 
so or thanked him for having had the 
use of the place. 

But when the Scouts were there 
they spent part of their time in doing 
good turns to him by helping his 
gardener. When they left their leader 
came to say good-bye and to thank 
him ; the ground was left' clean and 
tidy, and soon afterwards he got a 
letter from the Scouts thanking him 
for the joily time they had had. So 
now he is more inclined to let the 
Scouts have the use of his ground than 
other boys. 

Well, you know what it is if you 
give up your seat to someone in the 
-train and take to strap-hanging. If 
she says “ Thank you ” with a smile, 
you feel glad you did it; but if she 
plumps herself down without a word 
you rather grudge having to stand. 

Courtesy gives pleasure to other 
people. It costs nothing, and it makes 
things happier all round. 

There is one' very good rule which 
was told to me years ago by my mother, 
and which I have never forgotten. 
It is this. 

When you get a present from anybody, 
remember that it does not belong to you 
until ybn have thanked the giver for it. 

I am afraid I know a good many 
boys and girls who have got presents 
which do not belpng to them if that 
is the law. And I think it is the law, 
and a very good law too. 

People who do good turns do not, 
of course, aim at. being thanked; but 
they arc pleased, all the same, when 
people show that they are grateful. 

So remember that, boys and girls. 


SOMETHING NEW FROM 
• SHELLEY- 

Wise Words that Fit these Days 

An essay by Shelley has just been dis¬ 
covered and printed for the first time. 
Written a hundred years ago, it has in it 
these words that fit so vividly today. 

There is secret sympathy between 
Destruction and Power. . . . War 
is a kind of superstition ; the pageantry 
of arms and badges corrupts the imagina¬ 
tion of men. How far more appropriate 
would be the symbols of an inconsolable 
grief—muffled drums, and melancholy 
l'misic, and arms reversed, and the livery 
of sorrow rather than of blood. 

It is better that we .gain what we 
demand by peaceful negotiations over 
twenty years, says Shelley, than that we 
should seek our ends by violence, and 
incur the calamity of stirring up the 
spirit of revenge. 


BREAD IS UP 

ANOTHER SAD RISE IN 
PRICES 

£100 for Fifty Loaves in the 
Starving Capital 

HOW BREAD GAVE A WORD 
TO THE DICTIONARY 

.Bread is up again; the loaf is now 
is. qd. a quartern. 

But we may be thankful we are not 
in Central Europe. The cost of the 
four-pound loaf in Austria today is 48 
kronen,' equal to £2 of English money 
at the pre-war rate of exchange, and at 
the present rate about £20. 

At such a price as that scarcely any- . 
body - could afford to buy bread, and 
the Government makes a grant of 
17s. 6d. for every two-pound loaf so 
that poor people may be able to buy. 

We think we are hardly treated in 
England when we are charged 8d. for 
a half-quartern loaf, but how well-off 
we are compared with the unfortunate 
countries of Central Europe ! 

This question of the price of bread in 
times of scarcity is one of the greatest 
troubles governments have to deal with, 
for dear bread means scarce bread, and 
scarcity breeds revolution. Constantly 
in English history the price of bread has 
been regulated to prevent it soaring too 
high, and special courts of magistrates 
used to sit for. this purpose, known as 
the Assize of Bread. 

Real Meaning of Size 

Assize is an old French word meaning 
a sitting, or court, and the first Assize 
of Bread was held in 1202, the year 
before King John murdered his nephew 
Prince Arthur. We little think when we 
talk about the size of the loaf that the 
word size is a relic of this old practice. 

Assize, from being first a sitting of 
magistrates to decide how much bread 
should be given for so much’ money, 
came to be used for an allowance of 
bread, and in the course of time the first 
two letters were dropped, and the word 
size was used to indicate quantity. 

The first Assize of Bread fixed a scale 
whereby the size of the farthing loaf was 
to vary according to the price of wheat, 
and in 1266 more elaborate rules were 
drawn up, and the baker’s profit fixed. 

Foolish Habit Disappears 

The scarcity and dearness of bread 
were' severely felt in Britain during the 
years 1795 and 1796, when the harvests 
were bad. The king set an example of 
economy by ordering all the bread for 
his household to be made of mixed 
wheat-meal and rye. It was announced 
that “ no other sort is permitted to be 
baked, and the royal family eat bread of 
the same quality as their servants do.” 

One good result of the scarcity in those 
years was that people discontinued the 
foolish habit of powdering their hair 
with starch made from wheat. The Times 
declared on February 10, 1705, that “ in 
consequence of the. scarcity of wheat, 
arising partly from such quantities of it 
being used for hair powder, several 
regiments have very patriotically dis¬ 
continued the use of hair powder, 
which in these instances was generally 
nothing but flour.” Since that time 
only flunkeys have powdered their hair. 
But silly girls still powder their noses ! 

Bread Riot in London 

Despite all regulations of price, the 
cost of bread has sometimes been so high 
as to cause rioting. In London one night 
placards were posted on the Monument 
urging the people to demonstrate at the 
Corn Exchange in Mark Lane against 
the high price, and a crowd of several 
thousands gathered. But when they 
began smashing windows the Lord 
Mayor read the Riot Act, and they were 
quickly dispersed. 

The writer of this article used to live 
with an old gentleman who remembered 
seeing a hostile mob in Somerset march¬ 
ing along with a great loaf on a pole, tv.e 
loaf being smeared with red and bearing 
the ugly placard " Bread or Blood.” 
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WHERE ARE THE 
SHRIMPS? 

Lost Legions of Lowestoft 

RIDDLE OF THE SEA AND 
ITS ANCIENT MARINERS 

There is a mystery about the shrimps 
of Lowestoft and Southwold this year. 

Practical!}' none has been caught 
throughout the summer at either place, 
and their disappearance is attributed to 
a tremendous cause—divers have been 
down in the deep blowing up war- 
wrecks ! We are not told whether the 
shrimps also have been blown up, or 
whether, outraged by the unprecedented 
shocks in the water, they have taken 
offence and departed to new pastures. 

The Crustacea, the great class to which 
shrimps belong, are widespread. Some, 
like the woodlice and the land crabs, live 
ashore; others, colossal in size and 
amazing in form, have their habitations 
in the deepest abysses of the ocean ; but 
the shrimps are restricted, some to 
rivers, some to lakes, the bulk to inshore 
waters never exceeding about 6oo feet in 
depth. Therefore, if shrimps are sub¬ 
mitted to under-water bombardment 
by shock and concussion too heavy to 
withstand, they must either give up 
their homes or give up their lives; they 
cannot simply sheer off out to sea and 
await better days. 

Cousins to the lobster and the crab, 
shrimps are ancient folk. Their family 
has representatives among the fossils 
of some of the veiy oldest rocks. They 
are believed to -have arisen from a type 
of segmented sea worm unthinkably long 
ago. Animal life has come ashore, 
amphibious, to become reptiles, birds, 
mammals, man, since shrimps and their 
ancestors began to swarm up the ladder 
of life. Many changes have they seen, 
and withstood them all till the coming 
of high explosives in.the sea. 

But were the high explosives really 
responsible, or is the shrimp mystery 
akin to that which for ten years deprived 
St. Ives of pilchards and for two years 
kept mackerel from old Lulwortli ? 

THE SOYA BEAN 
Good Food Very Little Known 

By the Children’s Doctor 

Beans are probably the most nourish¬ 
ing of all vegetables. So nourishing are 
they that they are often called the poor 
man’s beef, and when a man is particu¬ 
larly full of energy we say he is “ full of 
beans.” 

Yet, strangely enough, the most 
nourishing of ail the beans, the soya 
bean, is hardly known in this country, 
though in China and Japan it takes the 
place of meat and is an every-day article 
of food. 

The soya bean'contains more protein 
and much more fat than either the horse, 
broad, or haricot bean ; but it contains 
less carbohydrate, or starch, and is there¬ 
fore best eaten, as in the East, with some 
starchy food, such as rice. In Japan it is 
prepared in various forms, and there can 
be little doubt that the Japanese owe 
tlieir great energy largely to such foods. 

As a compound of protein and fat it 
resembles milk, and a vegetable milk 
called solac has been prepared from it. 
This milk contains vitamines, and would 
seem to be quite as nourishing as cow’s 
milk. In some respects it is better than 
cow’s milk, for it keeps better and, is 
free from microbes, 

At present, when cow’s milk is so 
scarce and dear, soya milk is certainly 
a satisfactory substitute, and it seems a 
pity that the bean is not more cultivated 
in Europe, especially in the famine- 
stricken areas. 


AFTER THE WAR IS OVER 

An officer in the neighbourhood of 
Gillingham, Kent, who received the 
D.S.O. and the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel during the war, and was men¬ 
tioned seven times in despatches, has 
been hawking vegetables to keep his 
family of seven children. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE ANIMALS? 
£100 for 100 Names and 100 Other Awards 

Here are 50 animals ,* 50 were published last week, making too in all. 

The names of these 100 creatures are given in My Magazine for November. 

The Editor of the C.N. will give £100 to the reader who picks out the names 
from the list and identifies the greatest number of these animals. 

A hundred other awards of 10s. each will be given for the next best lists. 

Lists must be written clearly in ink, the names being numbered to 
correspond with the pictures, and they should.be neatly arranged in columns, 
so as to be easily read. There is no age limit in this examination. 

In no*case can lists be returned, and the Editor’s decision is final. 

All lists must be addressed Natural History, My Magazine, Gough House, 
Gough Square, London, E.C.4, and must arrive by November 17, 1920. 



For full list of names see the November number of the C.N. monthly—My Magazine 


PHARAOH IN A 
PAPER BOAT 

THE WONDER PLANT OF 
THE OLD WORLD 

Will Papyrus Come Into Use 
Again ? 

POSSIBLE INDUSTRY FOR 
PALESTINE 

The whole world is looking out for 
fresh sources of paper supply, and it is 
probable that we may soon return to 
the use of papyrus, the plant that gave 
us, not only our first paper, but the very 
name of that material. 

This plant, which is a sedge, grows 
luxuriantly in Palestine, and it is 
seriously suggested that its use may 
solve the double problem of meeting the 
world’s paper shortage and bringing 
wealth to the Holy Land. 

Of course, in the old days the process 
of manufacture was carried out entirely 
by hand, but that would be impossible 
in these days. The outer rind was re¬ 
moved, and the stem sliced into very 
thin layers, which were laid side by side 
on a board. Then other layers were 
placed on top of these and fastened down 
by a kind of gum or glue, the whole being 
pressed into a sheet and dried. In this 
way quite a good surface for writing on 
was produced, and several pieces were 
joined together to form a long sheet. 

Book 135 Feet Long 

The width of the completed papyrus 
varied from six to seventeen inches, and 
the length depended upon the size of the 
work to be written. The longest strip of 
papyrus known is one in the British 
Museum, which is 135 feet. When found 
it was rolled up, tied with a tape of 
papyrus, and sealed with a lump of clay. 

It is strange how we have returned to 
many of the practices of old. The string 
of papyrus reminds us that modern string 
and tape are now largely made of paper. 

Papyrus was not written upon with a 
pen, but with a reed dipped in black ink, 
and when the. writing consisted of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, the natural 
objects were shown in their actual 
colours as far as possible. 

Papyrus Plant Becomes Extinct 

After the use of such clumsy writing 
materials as stone and clay the invention 
of papyrus sheets was welcomed, and 
there came a great demand for them, 
with the result that the papyrus ran out 
and the plant became extinct in Egypt. 

In. Palestine, however, it has always 
flourished, and the Bible has many 
references to it. The ark of bulrushes in 
which the infant Moses was placed was 
really made of papyrus, and when 
Bildad in the Book of Job asks, “Can 
the rush grow up without mire ? Can the 
flag grow without water ? ” he is also 
referring to the papyrus. 

The plant grows to a height of ten 
feet, about two feet being usually under 
water. The stem-rising from the fleshy 
root is thick below, tapers towards the 
top, and is destitute of leaves. In fact, a 
stretch of papyrus plants has~ been 
described as a forest without branches. 

Many Uses for Papyrus 

It was put to a great variety of uses, 
sails, mats, carpets, rope, garments, and 
bedding, all being made from papyrus ; 
and, most wonderful of all, boats were 
built of it. The Pharaohs actually sailed 
in paper boats. Plutarch speaks of a 
papyrus wherry, and Isaiah tells of the 
nation that “ sends ambassadors by the 
sea in vessels of papyrus upon the waters, 
saying, Go, ye swift messengers.’’ The 
word bulrushes in the Authorised Version 
is really papyrus. Being exceedingly 
light, the boats were fast sailing, and 
Sir Thomas Lipton may yet build a 
Shamrock of papyrus with which to win 
the America Cup. 

It would be strange indeed if this 
ancient plant should help us to build up 
anew the life of the modern world— 
and especially if it should create a great 
industry for the Holy Land. 
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A HERO PASSES ON 

HANS JOHANNESSEN OF 
T TROMSO 

The Old Whale Hunter Whose 
~ Ship Took Amundsen 

m SIXCENTUR1ES OF HISTORY 

* It is almost 600 years since Marco 
| : Polo was laid in the drowsy tomb, but 
it was only the other day that the grave 
closed over one of the countless army 
of heroes whose lives were inspired 
by the tales he told. 

Captain Hans Christian Johannessen 
of Tromso, in Norway, has passed to 
. his rest after 74 years of voyaging as 
hazardous as any undertaken by those 
Viking forefathers of his who discovered 
. America a thousand years ago. 

Marco Polo was the in'spirer of six 
centuries of exploration. It was 50 
years before people believed the story of 
his travels, and then, when the truth 
of it dawned upon. them, their fancy 
caught fire, and every . adventurous 
spirit yearned to follow in his steps. 
Columbus found America in trying 
to reach Cathay, as Marco Polo called 
China, but his route was far and perilous 
across the uncharted Atlantic, and our 
impetuous sea-dogs were sure that 
they could reach Cathay by bustling 
up north and making a brief summer 
trip by the North-West Passage. 

The Way of Romance 

But no Eastern fable is so grim as 
the horrible disillusionment of the hosts 
of meri who poured north in crazy, 
rotten ships to shoot the passage from 
West to East, to sail in sunny latitudes 
before balmy breezes to lands of gold 
and ivory, peacocks and perfumes. 

Scurvy, frost, and agonising starvation 
marked down crew after crew who set 
sail for this summer cruise! There is 
no greater tale of tragedy, no finer 
volume - of romance in all the world 
than this book of the noble dead, the 
men who sought the North-West Passage 
frorq Europe to China. 

Grand old Frobisher, who lived to 
be knighted at sea for his victorious 
fight against the Armada, made his 
voyages in his worm-eaten cockleshell 
craft to sail the North-West Passage. 

Drake Goes Round the World 

Drake, when he had penetrated the 
Pacific and pillaged a Spanish galleon, 
light-heartedly attempted the North- 
East Passage rather than face reprisals 
on the homeward return; but, his 
men fearing the ice, he coolly sailed 
west and rounded the world. 

Rare John Davis, William Baffin, 
Thomas Button, John Scroggs, Kit 
.Middleton, Sam Hearne, Alexander 
Mackenzie, Captain Cook, Bering, Sir 
-Hugh Willoughby, Richard Chancellor, 
Barentz, Chelyuskin, Henry Hudson— 
these and more were all adventurers 
for the short north, route to the land 
glorified by Marco Polo’s book. 

The Price of Daring 

The bones of many of these men 
are in the ice they braved, and they 
. were followed to death by Sir John 
Franklin and all his men. Other figures 
shine out, but none of them succeeded, 
though many paid for failure with 
their lives. But this fine old Christian 
, Johannessen had his share in the final 
success. When Baron Nordenskiold, in 
1878-1879, made his famous voyage 
through the North-East Passage from 
Sweden, up into the Arctic Ocean and 
through the Bering Strait out into the 
Pacific, Johannessen was master of 
one of his two little ships, and was the 
first man who ever rounded Cape 
Chelyuskin by sea. He did not go the 
whole voyage, but turned up the River 
Lena and took her, the first ship in 
Siberia, to Yakutsk. . 

The old whale hunter—for such he 
was—traded in. the river for three years, 
and then .sledged, overland for three 
months to Petrograd. So much for his 
share in the North-East Passage. And 
then the North-West. He did not go. 
Continued in the nest column 
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WONDERFUL LETTERS 
OF A CHILD 

MostRemarkable Example 
Ever Published 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT BY THE WAR 

A great deal has been written of late 
years about the cleverness of children 
who have begun to write their observa¬ 
tions quite early, but we venture to 
think that the most remarkable instance 
yet made public may be seen in the 
November issue of My Magazine. 

The facts are these: A quarter of a 
century ago a Scottish lassie, not then 
ten years old, .wrote, on exercise-book 
paper, chiefly in pencil, two familiar 
letters to her brother. These letters, with 
all their imperfections plain upon them, 
have been sent to the Editor of the C.N., 
who lias printed them in Mv Magazine 
exactly as they were written. 

These free outpourings'of the thoughts 
of an intelligent child to her brother 
appear to us to be, without any excep¬ 
tion, the most striking illustration that 
has ever yet been made public of the 
mental activity possible to a child. 

We earnestly suggest to those who 
are concerned with the education of 
children—parents, teachers, and stu¬ 
dents of the chikl-mind:—that they 
should read these most significant letters, 
full of point and wit and sense, amazing 
in a child not ten years old. 

The writer of the letters is now a 
lady well known in public life, but she 
consents to the publication of the letters 
only on tlie condition that her name is 
not divulged. - The letters have been 
brought to light among the papers of the 
lady’s brother, who fell in the war. 


A GOOD MAN’S MISTAKE 
Rules of Public Conduct 

Not only do children and young 
voters need to be led into thinking 
about public duties, but sometimes 
even officials of high standing show 
themselves unacquainted with the ABC 
of public life. 

Here, for instance, is Colonel Anson, 
Chief Constable of Staffordshire, issuing 
an address to the citizens of tlie county 
he serves just as if he were a carididate 
appealing for their' votes at an election. 

But Colonel Anson is a public servant, 
whose duty it is to serve all the; citizens 
and not to take sides in any dispute. 

Whether his view of public affairs is 
right or wrong is beside the mark. ■ As 
an executive officer he has no right 
whatever to be taking sides. He can 
think as he likes or vote as he likes, 
but he cannot properly agitate on one 
side or the other while he is a public 
officer, supposed to be impartial. 

Colonel Anson’s appeal to Stafford¬ 
shire citizens suggests that the Govern¬ 
ment might perhaps, with advantage, 
circulate some simple rules of public 
conduct to senior officials. 

Continued from the previous column 
but his ship did. The famous Gjoa, in 
which heroic Roald Amundsen—at the 
moment imprisoned in the Arctic ice—- 
at last made the passage, belonged to 
old Christian Johannessen. Amundsen 
sailed out’in 1903 across the Atlantic, 
down Peel Sound, past Bellot Strait,, 
along the west coast of Boothia, and 
on and on, until finally, at the end of 
three years, he passed through Bering 
Strait and on to San Francisco, successful 
where some of the bravest knight- 
errants of our race for hundreds of 
years had' failed. 1 

Hans Christian Johannessen. is .dead, 
and a link with six centuries of history 
is.snapped. He died peacefully in his 
bed, partner in two great triumphs. - 


KINGS & DUNCES 

COULD OURRULERS WRITE 
THEIR NAMES? 

The Sign of the Cross on 
National Documents 

THE MOB & THE SCHOLAR 

Could the early kings of England 
write their names ? This is a question 
that scholars are. now discussing, the 
matter having arisen through the sale 
of a charter of William the Conqueror 
bearing his autograph cross but not liis 
written signature! 

We often see pictures of King John 
sighing Magna Carta with a' quill pen, 
but, as a matter of fact, he never signed 
it at all, merely fixing his seal, which 
was the practice of all tlie kings for 300 
years or so after the Conquest. Richard 
II. is the first English-monarch whose 
signature has come down to us. 

But now a theory is advanced that, 
though the kings did not write their 
names on documents, it was not because 
they could not do so, but because it was 
considered far more solemn and binding 
to make the sign of the Cross. That is 
the real Origin of our verb to sign. The 
mark was placed either before or in the 
middle of the name, which was written 
by the clerk who drew up the document, 
and he left space for the mark. 

Fine Scholar on a Throne 

• Even so late as the sixteenth century 
ordinary people often put a mark in¬ 
stead of a signature on a legal document. 
A schoolmaster of Stratford, named 
Aspinall, who lived in Shakespeare’s 
day, did it, so that it was not necessarily 
a sign of illiteracy. Nevertheless, the 
majority of scholars think the early 
kings were unable to write. 

Of course, some of-the early kings were 
educated. There was, for instance, 
Henry I., who was surnamed Beauclerc, 
which means “ fine scholar.” But learn¬ 
ing did not necessarily include writing. 
In those days men learned to read and 
speak various languages and studied 
other subjects without ever writing a 
line. In fact, it was probably thought 
as much beneath the dignity of a king 
to write his own name as to wash his 
own shirt. 

Jack Cade and the Clerk 

The clergy were the . scribes . of fhe 
nation, and we know from Shakespeare’s 
play of Henry VI. with what suspicion 
and dislike the common people looked 
upon anyone who could write his name. 

“ Dost thou use to write thy name,” 
asks Jack Cade of the Clerk of Chatham, 
“ or hast thou a mark to place like an 
honest, plain-dealing man ? ” 

“ Sir," replies the clerk, “ I thank 
God I have been so well brought up that 
I can write my name.” 

“ Away with him ! ” shouts the mob, 
and he is dragged off to be hanged with 
his pen and inkhorn round his neck. 

Even so recently as 1843 only 67 out 
of evei-y 100 men who married in Eng¬ 
land cduld sign their names in' the 
register, and only 51 of every 100 
women, so that we need not be surprised 
if even kings and queens were unable to 
write 800 or 900 years ago. 

King Who Found Writing Painful 

. From Richard II. onwards all the 
kings and queens could write, including 
even the little Edward V. who was 
murdered in the Tower. Henry VIII. 
mentions in one of his letters to Cardinal 
Wolsey that writing is to him “ tedious 
and painful ” ; but after his reign all 
the sovereigns were excellent writers. 

A letter from James I. to his son 
Prince Henry exists in which he com¬ 
pliments the prince'on the neatness and 
fairness of his handwriting, but suspects 
that Iris writing-master has not only 
helped him with tlie composition but 
has touched up the letters. James, “ the 
wisest fool in Christendom,” was not al¬ 
ways so very simple. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

MAN WHO MAPPED THE 
STARS 

Painter of a Rough Age 
GERMANY’S STERN WAR LORD 

Oct. 24. Tycho Brahe died near Prague . . . 1601 

25. William Hogarth died in London . . . . • 1/64 

26. Count Von Mohke born at Parchim. • . 1800 

27. George Morland died in London ..... 180i 

28. John Locke died at High Laver . . . . . 1704 

29. John Leech, artist, died at Kensington. . 1864 

30. Edmund Cartwright,inventor.died Hastingsl823 

Tycho Brahe 

'T'ycho Brahe was one of the greatest 
astronomers who ever lived, a 
man of noble birth, born in South 
Sweden when it was part of Denmark, 
so that he ranks as a Dane. 

When he was a child he was adopted 
by an uncle, who had him carefully 
educated in Germany; but all the lad’s 
interest was' in astronomy, and the 
King of Denmark gave him an island, 
on which he built an observatory and 
made experiments in quietude. 

There he collected a mass of observa¬ 
tions of the heavens, and made a map 
of -the fixed stars as they could be seen ‘ 
before the invention of the telescope. 

But Tycho Brahe’s conception of tlie 
universe was wrong, for he thought the 
earth was its centre and that the sun 
went round the earth, though Coper¬ 
nicus, who taught the truth, had lived 
just before him. * 

Tycho Brahe gathered much material 
which he could not put to any use, but 
one of his assistants, Kepler, was able 
to use his observations, and through 
them explain the laws of planetary 
motions. He was a great collector of 
facts, which he left for others to use as 
they felt their way to true knowledge. 

William Hogarth 

VXTilliam Hogarth pictured in his 
* v drawings the life of a past 
generation more vividly and fully than 
any other English artist. 

His father was a Westmorland man 
who became a schoolmaster in London, 
where William was apprenticed to en¬ 
graving. Presently he began producing 
pictures in series that were sold as 
engravings, each series telling a story, 
and later he turned to oil painting, 
including portraits. 

Hogarth’s drawings picture the rough 
English life of the eighteenth century 
with force, humour, and fidelity. Their 
truth to life as it was has now become 
valuable historically. Every detail in 
his pictures deserves notice. 

If there is coarseness in his pictures 
it is because he pictured a coarse age, 
but his spirit was manly and honest. 

Count Von Moltke 

F ield-Marshal Von Moltke, who 
died in 1891, was the greatest sol¬ 
dier of the 19th century after Napoleon. 

He it was who organised the Prussian 
army to carry out the ambitious plans 
of Bismarck, and so built up the struc¬ 
ture of German ' militarism which was 
wrecked by the Great War. 

Moltke was a soldier from boyhood. 
As a young officer he impressed every¬ 
one. Wherever war broke out he was 
there studying it. He realised the 
modern changes that must be made in 
moving troops by rail, in feeding them, 
and working to a pre-arranged plan. 
He planned three wars (with Denmark, 
Austria, and France) with complete 
success. His arrangements moved like 
clockwork to certain victory, and gave 
Germany the leading militar)? position 
in Europe oil land. , 

But when the Great War came 
Germany had no Moltke. 

He was a devoted husband to an 
English wife, and was universally popu¬ 
lar personally, though he was reserved 
and looked stern. The Germans called 
him their “ man of gold,” as they called 
Bismarck their “ man of iron.” 
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PICTURE-NEWS MAP SHOWING EVENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 



FORGOTTEN OLD MAN 
Inventor Dies in Poverty 

SAD FATE OF A PIONEER IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

There has just died in great poverty, 
at his native town of Agon in France, 
an old man of 83 who was one of the 
pioneers in bringing colour photo¬ 
graphy to its present perfection. 

The man w r as Louis Ducos du Hauron, 
and he made a long and careful study 
of the subject of photographing colours 
in the days w'hen the idea was still 
in its infancy. 

Other inventors had devised a method 
of taking a photograph on three separate 
plates, so that each plate picked out one 
of the three primary colours—red, blue, 
and yellow r . Then, when the three plates 
were so arranged that a spectator could 
look through them together, they revealed 
the scene that had been photographed in 
all its natural colours. 

Du Hauron worked on this idea, and, 
after many experiments, patented a 
method of taking the three colours al¬ 
together on a single plate. It was an 
interesting scheme, and' he had some 
success, but the technical difficulties of 
preparing the plates w r ere too much for 
him, and the process could never be 
made a commercial success. 

That was over fifty years ago, and du 
Hauron’s name was placed on the list of 
those who have helped to bring photo¬ 
graphy to its present state of perfection, 
and then he w r as forgotten. 

Now he has died poor in the town 
that gave him birth. Such is the fate of 
many of the world’s pioneers who by 
patience and perseverance have left the 
world richer than they found it, and yet 
have received no material reward. 

But their day will come. God is in 
heaven, and his servants on the earth 
will reap their great reward. 


SOLDIER AND SAILOR 
Good Words for All 

A famous soldier and a famous 
sailor have just been giving us all 
some sound advice. 

Lord Haig, reviewing 5000 Boy Scouts 
r.t Glasgow, said he had been asked 
1o give them a motto for the year, and 
he could give them no better motto 
than to “ work hard and play hard.” 

We all wanted to see" workers well 
paid and well housed and with sufficient 
leisure, but the only way to get these 
things was to pull ourselves together 
and make a determined effort as a 
people. By working hard and playing 
hard we could produce work and food 
and houses/for everyone. 

Admiral Sturdee, speaking near Can¬ 
terbury, advised us all to join together 
to make England stronger and happier 
and more powerful. “ If you have a 
• ;rievance,"said the admiral, ‘‘ don’t nurse 
: t; don’t listen to sedition-mongers." 


THE ABBOT IN HIS ROBE 
Great Discovery at Canterbury 

The excavations we have already 
nentioned as taking place at Canterbury 
ue proving successful, and tombs of 
lotable people of 650 years ago are being 
mearthed. 

The skeleton of Abbot Roger II., 
who was buried in 1272, has now been 
disclosed, still partly robed, with a staff 
ay hie side and a ring on a finger. 

The excavators now feel certain that 
they will find the tombs of King Ethel- 
bert and Queen Bertha, the first Chris- 
:ian king and queen in Saxon England. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Johannessen . . . Yo-han-es-en 

Koon-hart 
. Molt-ke 
Pa-py-rus 


Kunhardt . 
Moltke 
Papyrus 
Phoenician 
Soya . 
Tycho Brahe 


. Fe-nish-an 
. . Saw-vah 

. Tee-ko Brah-e 


These pronunciations are given as near 
is is possible with English sounds. 


DOWN IN VESUVIUS 
Scientist in the Crater 

The crater of Vesuvius, which over¬ 
looks the Bay of Naples, is continually 
changing in form. Indeed, with each 
successive eruption the height of the 
volcano varies by several hundred feet. 

Although there has recently been no 
violent eruption, and there are no signs 
of one in the immediate future, Vesuvius 
is still active, and a daring Italian, Dr.- 
Mollandru, desirous, of obtaining infor¬ 
mation about the inside of the crater, has 
made a descent into the volcano and 
taken photographs there. 

It was on Vesuvius that Spartacus, 
who led the famous revolt of the gladia¬ 
tors in the days of ancient Rome, took 
refuge when fleeing from his enemies. He 
managed to escape from his pursuers by 
descending through fissures in the ruin of 
the old crater by means of a rope made of 
twisted vines, which abounded on the 
volcano slopes. ' Picture on page 12 


ROB ROY HERO 
Facing Disaster in the Boiler 
Room 

Bravery reaches its highest pitch when 
you know the danger you risk. 

Engineer Harry Smith knew well what 
he was doing when a fire broke out in the 
forward boiler-room of the destroyer 
Rob Roy, on the full-power trial run ; 
and he went down into the room to shut 
off the boilers and get the men out from 
below. Heat and steam and water, 
burning oil fuel and free gases—he w'as 
aw'are that all these were awaiting him, 
but he went. 

Now he has the Albert Medal for 
gallantry in saving life at sea, for, in the 
words of the report, “ owing to his 
prompt action and presence of mind 
Mr. Smith localised the danger and saved 
the lives of all who were below." 


A BANDIT COMES TO 
TOWN- 

Kent Battle in the Air 
THE FALCON AND THE ROOKS 

Another romance has been added to 
the story of London bird life. Not long 
ago it w'as a couple of carrion crows that 
fluttered the rookery of the Temple, but 
this time there is a grander invasion to 
record. It is a pair of peregrine falcons, 
which, signalising their advent by dining- 
off some of the pigeons that live about 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, went south, and 
had a real battle with the rooks of 
Bromley, in Kent. 

Whether they attacked first or 
w'.hether the rooks took the lead is not 
known, for nobody was on the look-out 
for peregrines in an area W'here they have 
been unknown for nearly a century. 
What is certain is that all the rooks of 
a great colony between Bromley and 
Farnborough combined, and, rising into 
the air with a quite unusual clangour, 
made united battle upon the enemy. ■ 
They swept high and higher into the 
air in a great circle, uttering their war- 
cry. Suddenly the tumult ceased, the 
ring w'as observed to be broken, and 
down fell two rooks with backs broken 
and torn. Then the whole concourse of 
birds massed together and descended, - 
like a black waterspout, fighting with their 
enemies and forcing them dowm. But 
three more rooks fell, injured in the same 
way as the other two, and then the 
falcons broke off the battle, and, soaring 
on majestic wing into the sky, sped 
far and fast au'ay and vanished. | 

The method of the rooks in thus com¬ 
bining to fight a common enemy w'as 
true to. tradition, but why did not the 
London rooks combine similarly against 
the crows ? They did not, but, like 
cow'ards, deserted their 'rookery for a 
year, and did not return until the crow's 
had been poisoned. Picture on page seven 
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Not to be Talked About 

n earthly story with a heavenly 
meaning comes to us from 
the North Country. 

A little man of eleven was 
sailing his toy boat on an orna¬ 
mental pond when a folding 
perambulator, with a baby in it, 
rolled over into the pond on the 
other side. 

The boy dashed round the 
pond, jumped into the water, 
unstrapped the perambulator 
and handed out the baby, turned 
the pram over, cleared out the 
water, and passed it up to the 
bank; and then went home and 
said nothing about it. 

He was a scout, and with him 
at the time was the son of the 
scoutmaster of his troop, whom 
he pledged to say nothing about 
it to his father. It was the kind 
of thing a scout ought to .do 
as a matter of course, and not to 
talk about. Is that not what 
scouts are for ? 

But the scoutmaster’s son told 
the lad’s brother, and the brother 
told his mother, who felt proud of 
her boy and went up to him with 
tears of gratitude in her eyes, and 
began to praise him. 

But our little man would not 
be praised. “ Oh, do be quiet, 
Mother,” he said, assuring her 
that it was the kind of thing 
which really should not be talked 
about. But the mother, feeling 
prouder than ever of her boy, 
wrote and told us the story. 

What we think of it is that 
that lad has hold of an idea 
which should be fixed firmly in 
the mind of every scout and 
every boy and every girl in a land 
that knows what duty means. 

Of course the good deed should 
be done, always, because it is the 
right thing to do, the only thing 
to do. The rightness of it, the 
promptness of it, the unselfish¬ 
ness of it, are the things that 
really matter. 

That there may be praise, or 
publicity, or reward, or honour, 
is no concern of ours. If'we 
think of them-at all then selfish¬ 
ness comes in, and the brightness 
of the act is tarnished. 

But that does not prevept others 
from admiring a right act, and 
admiring .it all the more when it 
is done as a matter of course. It 
should be the pleasure of the 
looker-on to praise; indeed, he 
who sees a fine act cannot at the 
peril of his soul afford to be 
meanly unresponsive. 

That is why we delight in 
making fine deeds known. They 
warm the generous heart and 
spread the wish to do well. 

The truth, ipdeed, is that no 
good deed is quite as big as that 
which is done for duty’s sake 
alone—because it must be done. 

And so we tell this story here, 
and if our little man will forgive 
us, and try not to feel uncom¬ 
fortable about it, we will give' his 
name. . . ■ No, zve won't. 


Cruelty is Cheap 

max at Malvern who flogged a 
horse till it fell dead has been 
ordered to pay a very small fine. 
Clearly by a magistrate with a, very 
small mind. 

© 

Mr. Balfour 

" pyFi.v Mr. Balfour,” somebody 
said the other day; and is 
there not really something like that in 
his splendid figure ? 

Most men have loved him and hated 
him at times, but who does not like 
Mr. Balfour now, talking one day on 
religion, another day oh literature, and 
another day on atoms and philosophy ; 
one day presiding over the League 
of Nations, another day at his post in 
Downing Street-as a sort of assistant 
to a.Prime Minister who, when Mr. 
Balfour himself was Prime Minister, 
was just a rising young man in 
Parliament ? Does Mr. Balfotir not 
chuckle to think what a world of sur¬ 
prises it. is ? 

We remember that surprise Mr. 
Balfour had in a motor-car one day 
when a little girl beside him was ex¬ 
plaining to him what made the 
wheels go round. She seemed to 
know all about it, and Mr. Balfour 
wondered at her wisdom. 

" Oh,” said the'lit-lelady," I read the 
Children’s Encyclopedia. Don’t you ? ” 

The world is very real to Mr. 
Balfour, and we like to read what he 
said, about it a week or two age—that 
it will be very difficult for men to 
reach our highest ideal if : they get 
into their minds the idea that the 
world is just a mechanical thing 
without reason and without God: 
How true it is ! 


Proverb of the Day 



He that would eat the kernel must crack the nut 
© 

The Difference 

Qne. man starves himself in Brixton 
Prison, and the papers are full 
of him. Millions of children starve 
in Central Europe, and the papers 
have hardly a word to say. 

® 

The Wild Man of Fiume 

yuE mad poet* D’Annunzio lias 
been elected Prime Minister of 
the State 1 of Fiume and its' empire. 
He is getting on. If he would like to 
be anything else we offer him the 
throne of Bedlam. 


Keep Your Eye on Him 
r JTlAT was’ a very cantankerous in- 
. dividual who, according to one of 
our grown-up papers, called to see 
the vicar about the parish pump, or 
something like that, and stayed to 
tell him that he did not believe in 
Christianity, 

" But surely you believe in the Ten 
Commandments ? ” said the vicar. 

“ No, I don’t,” said the man. 

Then the vicar rang his bell and 
said : “ John, show this gentleman to 
the door, and keep your eye on him 
until he is beyond the reach of my hat 
and coat.” 

Always keep your eye on the man 
who does not believe in the Ten 
Commandments. One of these days 
his hand will be in your pocket. 

© 

' Tip-Cat 

That loud and echoing roar that 
you hear is everybody shouting 
at everybody else to go to work. 

_ - 0 

Tun Prince of Wales assures us that the 
British people are riot for sale. 
Anyhow the .price is up. 

0 

Ax aerial bus : A break in the clouds. 

0 

Tim. Marylebone magistrate hates 
gramophones. But he must not 
judge them by 
the bad records 
he tests in 
court. 

0 

Not wanted in 
the library: 

A volume of 
sound. 

0 

Somebody has 
been writing 
on “ The Hon¬ 
our of the 
Turf.” Ugh! 

0 

" Yesterday 
no longer 
exists,” de¬ 
clares Mr. 

Lionel Rogers. It is feared that the 
day before has also passed away. 

0 

Sugar at any other price would be 
just as sweet. 

0 

There is increased depression in Ger¬ 
many. People are not looking up 
to the mark there. 

0 

Jt is said the last wild boar was killed 
in England eighty years ago. No¬ 
body seems to shoot the tame bores. 

' ® 

The Weather Steps In 

W E read the other day that heavy 
rains had stopped the war on 
the Russian front. Is it not almost 
four years since the Russian Revo¬ 
lution came to stop it ? It really is 
a very hard world to manage. 

®. 

If Justice Dies 

Nature my garment, love my creed, 
And the thought of man to grow in ; 
Labour the arm, freedom the seed, 
And the field of time to sow in! 
What are these mighty labours worth 
If justice dies upon the earth ? 

.George Edward Woodberry 


Poems of Peter Puck 
A High Old Time 

| met a cow all red and white 
Who danced and pranced 
and laughed oujxight ; 

She left the luscious grass unlicked 
And stood upon her headland 
kicked ; 

She waved her tail, she wagged 
her ears, 

She made her horns two chanti- 
cleers. 

" O Cow,” said I, " thy joy I note. 
What makes thee plav the giddy 
goat?” 

She led me to a sumptuous 
byre ; 

Electric light burned there, a 
fire ; 

Sofas stood round, a rug in tone, 
Pictures gilt-framed, a gramo¬ 
phone.- 

The manger, made of gold refined, 
Was crammed with sweets of 
every kind, 

While in a silver flagon near 
Flowed endless quarts of ginger- 
beer. 

/\mazed I stood with lips ajar, 
When up drove Doctor 
Tuff-Tuff’s car : 

He .felt her pulse, he tapped her 
spine, 

He bade her murmur “ Ninety- 
nine.” ! 

Then came the farmer bringing 
' flowers 

And books to charm her leisure 
hours. 

Loud laughed the cow : “ Good 
luck to war ! 

Butter is up to three-and-four ! ” 
0 . 

Old Mortality of Westminster 

Every morning, soon after nine 
o’clock, you may see an old gentleman 
on his knees in the cloisters of West¬ 
minster Abbey.- 

Approach nearer to him, and you 
will hear' the scraping sound of metal 
on stone. Go nearer still, and you will 
see that he is restoring to freshness the 
lettering on tombstones over which the 
feet of many generations have passed 
—blurring the names of the dead. Like 
Old Mortality, that famous character 
of Sir Walter Scott, this white-hairc-d 
craftsman loves liis work, his work of 
rc-mcmbrancc'. 

If you ask, "What is the use of 
such work ? ” he would probably reply 
that you had better ask the rose why 
she is beautiful. There is virtue in a 
cabbage ; but a rose also has its uses, 
Perhaps if we all strove to malic 
human life a garden, and not solely a 
market garden, there would be more 
pleasure and delight in gardening. 

In any case, we very much doubt 
whether Old Mortality of Westminster 
Abbey would change places with any 
millionaire in the world. He is keeping 
the weeds of ingratitude from the 
flower-bed of remembrance. He, Old 
Mortality, is helping Immortality, and 
that is work. which brings its own 
reward. '■ ■ See back page 

83 

Who misses or who wins the prize, 

Go lose or conquer, as you can; 
But, if you fall, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 




PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If a swimming match 
would set the Thames 
on fire 
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GOING BLIND 

PATHETIC FATE OF PUBLIC 
MEN 

A Great Publisher with a 
Great Heart 

HOW HE KEPT HIS WORD 

There have been two sad things in the 
papers. One concerns Lord Grey, our 
famous Foreign Minister who did more 
than any other man to try to stop the 
war ; the other concerns Mr. Heinemann, 
the famous publisher of books, who has 
just died. 

Lord Grey, in a letter to a club of 
naturalists at Berwick, promised to 
deliver an address on birds, but added 
that his eyesight is so fast failing that he- 
caunot even make ' use of notes in 
speaking, nor can he attend field 
meetings for the same reason. “ Though 
1 can see sufficiently to walk about,” 
he says, " I cannot see birds or flowers, 
or even’a view.” 

Brave Man’s Patience 

As for Mr. Heinemann, who has died 
at 57, he knew that he was going blind, 
but he faced the fact as cheerfully as 
a brave man could, and began to learn 
the Braille system of reading. It is 
pathetic to think of a man whose whole 
life had been 'spent in producing books, 
who sent out books that for generations 
will be found from London to the ends 
of the earth, setting about, at the end 
of his life, to learn to read books by the 
touch of the hand. 

. Mr. -Heinemann was one of the most 
friendly, and generous men who ever 
touched a book. The story has never 
before been told of one of the most 
generous-things he did. 

It happened that 'a journalist came 
across a big scholarly book which Mr. 
Heinemann had published at the rate of 
a volume a year for ten years, and over 
which he had lost a great sum of money. 
The journalist proposed to take the 
book and make it into a big popular 
history of the world. 

A Book and a Motor-Car 

The idea appealed to Mr. Heinemann, 
and the journalist set to work and 
carried it out. Thinking of the money 
he had lost on the book, Mr. Heinemann 
turned to the journalist one day and 
said : “ How much money am I going 
to make out of this ? ” and the journalist 
ventured to mention a very big sum, 
much more than Mr. Heinemann had 
lost on the original work. 

The publisher was sceptical, but he 
said, “ Well, if I do I’ll give you a motor¬ 
car.” Then the journalist was sceptical, 
the conversation changed, and the 
incident was apparently forgotten. It 
was just a casual remark in a casual 
conversation. 

The Journalist’s Surprise 

Months passed, and the big popular 
work began to appear. It was*a very 
great success, and it became quite clear 
that Mr. Heinemann would recover all 
his lost money and much more. The 
journalist got on with his work, and one 
morning when he came to his desk he 
found a telegram announcing that a 
t motor-car was waiting for him at a West 
Fnd garage. Ho words could describe 
his surprise. He had quite forgotten 
what he had treated as a casual and 
jocular remark, but there, sure enough, 
was a glorious motor-car, one of the 
handsomest in England at that time. 

Many hard things are said of publishers, 
but that journalist has never experienced 
a kindness more unexpected or more 
generous than this kindness from Mr. 
Heinemann, a man who loved good books 
and kept his word. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


A girl dentist in London has started 
calling from door to door. 

A Library’s Proud Record 

It is very pleasant to know that only 
one book lias been lost in five years at 
St. Olave Library in Bermondsey. 

The Halfpennies 

I falfpennies are very scarce, yet 27 
milions have been issued this year, and 
about 300 millions have been issued 
during the last ten years. What happens 
to hem all ? 

Half a Million Mackerel 

Half a million mackerel have just 
bee r thrown back into the sea on the 
Cor-fish coast, as no market could be 
found for them. Fishermen are con¬ 
sidering whether to use a hydroplane 
for locating the shoals. 


A i riend of the C.N., who has noticed 
that many starfishes have lost one or 
more of their rays, while in some cases 
fresh rays are seen growing, asks us why. 

The starfish is a strange creature, and 
has :he queer power of parting with 
any or all of its rays when in danger, 
as if we were able to drop an arm or a 
leg when caught. Later, the fish grows 
fresh rays. But the strangest thing about 
the starfish is that it commits suicide. 
When danger threatens the whole animal 
somerimes causes itself to fall to pieces, 
and with some species the practice is 
so general that it is extremely difficult 
to ca':ch a perfect specimen. 

Professor Forbes tells how, in order to 
be sure of securing one, he lowered a 
bucket of fresh water till it was level 
with the surface of the sea, and when a 
starfish was brought up in a dredge-net 
he hoped to get it into the bucket before 
it committed suicide. The fresh water 


A woman at Kingston-on-Thames has 
died from the scratch of a baby’s finger. 

. Kindly Miners 

The miners of the Rhondda Valley, 
in Wales, are giving a penny a week for 
the industrial instruction of blind people. 

Last of a Great Fleet 

The last German warships surrendered 
under the Peace Treaty have arrived in 
the Forth. They formed a line stretching 
for miles above the Forth .Bridge. The 
ships were in a shameful condition. 

Who Will Take Him? 

There is a man named Joseph New- 
some whom neither America nor England 
wants. Neither country will take him in, 
and he is now in an English gaol, but 
will be shipped back to America as 
soon as lie is set free. 


would kill it instantly, and he would 
thus be able to obtain a perfect specimen. 

" Whether the cold element was too 
much for him," says theprofessor, "orthc 
sight of the bucket too terrific, I know 
not; but in a moment he proceeded to 
dissolve his corporation, and at every 
mesh of the dredge his fragments were 
seen escaping. In despair I grasped the 
largest, and brought up the extremity 
of an arm with its terminating eye, the 
spinous eyelid of which opened and closed 
with something like a wink of derision.” 

Though the starfish is regarded as an 
enemy by the oyster-man, it serves a 
useful purpose as a scavenger round our 
coasts. It loves carrion, and is such an 
insatiable eater that it devours all dead 
matter and keeps the shores sweet and 
clean, so -hat we can go to them for 
health. A famous professor says of the 
starfishes that " cleanliness and health 
attend their gentle footsteps.” 


QUEER SCENES IN 
A STORM 

Floods Sweep Through 
North Scotland 

SALMON ON THE LAWN 

The rivers of northern Scotland, the 
Dee, Don, and Spey, run swiftly through 
comparatively narrow valleys, with 
high hills on either side, so that when 
long and fierce rain falls they are swiftly 
swollen, and become dangerous torrents. 

It is no uncommon thing for cattle 
grazing in the flatter parts of the beau¬ 
tiful valley of the Dee to be imprisoned 
for a while on islands formed in the 
vallej’S by the rising waters. But the 
October rains in these valleys have been 
heavy beyond all experience, and the 
floods are the worst for 91 years! 

Not only have the valleys been strewn 
with wreckage swept along by the raging 
waters, but corn—for harvests are late 
in the far north—wooden buildings, hay¬ 
stacks, and all kinds of animals caught 
by the flood have been swept past the 
city of Aberdeen right out to sea. 

The Floating Kennel 

Up in the country farmers imprisoned 
in their houses by the swollen streams 
have been rescued by motor-boats 
careering about over what a few hours 
before was dry land. 

Some of the incidents of the floods 
were very strange. Seventeen Shetland 
ponies were surrounded on one plot of 
land, by the waters of the Dee, and only 
two managed to reach safety. 

A dog kennel was seen floating down 
the stream with the dog still tied to it 
by the neck. The dog was rescued. 

Rabbits ran to the tops of heaps of 
corn sheaves and, in their fright, allowed 
themselves to be caught by hand. 

Fish were swept out of the river, and 
when the waters went down salmon were 
found stranded, some on a golf course, 
and some on the lawn of a house. 

In a century to come stories will be 
told in Scotland of the great floods of 
October, 1920. 


FLYING TO BUCHAREST 

Engineer’s Adventure 

THE RIDICULOUS FUSS OF THE 
MILITARY MEN 

A few weeks ago Mr. R. Wright, a 
well-known Manchester engineer, set 
out for a trip by aeroplane to Bucharest, 
the capital of Rumania. His friends 
were much worried because two days 
later his arrival had not been reported. . 

Because he had not managed to 
travel 1500 miles in two days people 
were beginning to think that something 
must have happened to him ! What a 
change from the days of George Stephen¬ 
son and his Rocket. 

As a matter of fact, the aviator’s 
friends were quite right when they 
guessed that something extraordinary 
must have happened to fhe aviator 
to prevent his flying that short distance 
in two days. It was 11 days before 
word was heard from Mr. Wright, and 
then it appeared that the delay had 
arisen at Belgrade. He arrived at 
Vienna within a day, and, after taking 
up petrol, proceeded to Belgrade, where 
he arrived in record time. But, un¬ 
fortunately, there was trouble in landing; 
he alighted on the military aerodrome. 

Then, of course, the fat was in the 
fire. Up came the military and the 
authorities, and Mr. Wright was de¬ 
tained for all sorts of inquiries. At last 
he was allowed to go, but he found 
difficulty in getting further .supplies 
of petrol. The result was that it actually 
took him four days to do his journey. 

He was extremely annoyed about it 
all, of course. He had reached Belgrade 
in record time, and but for his difficulties 
and the ridiculous fuss of the military 
people he would probably have made 
an easy record for the whole distance. 


A FLYING BANDIT COMES TO TOWN 



Two of these stately and rapacious birds, the peregrine falcons, have visited London and 
car ried of! pigeons from St. Paul’s, besides attacking a colony of rooks near Bromley. In this 
Gnu picture by Mr. G. E. Lodge we see how the falcon hovers over its prey. See page five 


starfish That Falls to Pieces 
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A. PICTURE HISTORY 
OF THE SHIP 



No doubt the 
very earliest form 
of vessel was a 
floating log, or 
old tree trunk 
that had fallen 
into the water 

Finding that they 
could float oh one 
log, the early men 
later learned to 
fasten several 
logs together and 
thus form a raft 

Still later some 
unknown man 
found . that by 
hollowing out a 
tree he could 
travel very much 
more comfortably 

In some coun¬ 
tries, like Britain, 
men in far-distant 
ages made wicker 
vessels, and 
rendered them 
perfectly water¬ 
tight with clay 

Then in some 
lands small boats 
were built of 
birch bark, very 
much like 'the 
birch bark canoes 
still used today by 
the Red Indians 

As man became 
more skilled he 
built larger ves¬ 
sels of more dur¬ 
able • materials, 
like this old 
Phoenician sail¬ 
ing galley 50B.C. 

By the time 
Columbus sailed 
to America ships 
were made larger, 
and oars were 
given up alto¬ 
gether 1490 

Though vessels 
increased in size 
during several 
centuries, they 
changed 1 i 11 le, 
and by Nelson’s 
time took this 
form 1800 

With the coming 
of the steamboat 
a mighty revolu¬ 
tion in shipping 
was begun. This is 
the first steamer, 
the Charlotte 
Dundas 1802 
Steamboats were 
improved, and at 
last a paddle 
steamer, the 
Savannah, was 
built, capable of 
going across the 
Atlantic 1819 
The paddle 
wheel in . the 
middle gave place 
to the screw at 
the stern, and 
the steamship 
culminated in the 
Olympic 1912 

The latest de¬ 
velopment in 
ship-building is 
the oil-driven ves¬ 
sel, with neither 
furnaces nor 
funnels 1919 

The most wonder- 
flildevelopment is 
the modern sub¬ 
marine, the latest 
type of which can 
travel submerged 
for thousands of 
miles 1920 


These pictures show the development ot the ship 
from the floating log to the latest type of sub¬ 
marine that can cross the Atlantic under water 


SNOWDON OR BEN 
NEVIS? 

TROUBLE IN THE NORTH 
AGAIN 

The Supreme Heights of Scot¬ 
land and Wales 

IS THE MONARCH WORTH 
ITS CROWN ? 

By a Mountain-Climber 

When we said that, as a mountain, 
Snowdon is finer than Een Nevis we 
knew there would be trouble in the 
North, and a friendly Scottish corres¬ 
pondent enters the lists in battle array, 
in defence of the big northern Ben. 

Our critic grants that Snowdon is 
graceful in shape, and does not deny 
that Ben Nevis is "a big, square lump,” 
but pleads that the Ben should be 
judged from the top of its northern pre¬ 
cipice, which holds the snow all the 
year round. Besides, Ben Nevis is the 
monarch of British mountains; so 
why', instead of interfering with his 
dignity, should not the comparison be 
made with other Scottish mountains, 
such as Ben Cruachan, overlooking 
Loch Awe ? 

Of course there are Scottish moun¬ 
tains as fine as Snowdon, mountains we 
know as, well as we know Snowdon ; but 
Ben Nevis is not one of them, and, being 
the monarch, he stands first to be 
questioned. 

Our correspondent concludes by snub¬ 
bing Snowdon severely because of its 
railway, whereas Ben Nevis must be 
walked up. But "Snowdon is much too 
fine to be spoiled in the least degree 
by its railway, and the fact that thous¬ 
ands of people ride to the top who 
would not, or could not, walk does not 
alter the wildness, beauty, and dignity 
of the mountain. 

The ascent of Snowdon on foot from 
Peny-gwryd is far finer than the ascent 
of Ben Nevis on foot by any route. 
The usual way up Ben Nevis' is very 
largely a quiet stroll up a stone-heap 
with .an easy gradient. Snowdon offers 
real mountain ascents. It is a finely 
varied mountain, with a central' peak 
and steep, branching ridges leading to 
impressive secondary peaks. 

Ben Nevis is the monarch of British 
mountains, but among Scottish moun¬ 
tains it is undistinguished except by a 
commonplace bulk which makes the 
height appear commonplace too. There 
are a score finer Scottish mountains, and 
also a dozen finer English mountains, 
judged by the impression they make on 
the minds of mountain lovers. And 
when we come to speak of mountains 
comparatively they must stand on their 
merits, even though they are monarchs. 
With mountains, as with men, it is 
quality that counts, not bulk. 


THE NIGHT SKY 
What Colour Is It ? 

All of us know that the sky is “ blue ” 
in daytime. A great scientist has been 
experimenting to find out the colour 'of 
the sky at night. 

He has found that the sky at night is 
much yellower than the twilight sky, 
and less blue than the day sky. 

He made a little tube, over half one 
end of which was fixed a blue film of 
gelatine, and over the other half a 
yellow film. If you point this tube 
towards the sky in the daytime the 
yellow film looks much brighter than 
the blue one, showing that, although the 
sky is what we call blue, it-contains far 
more yellow colour than blue. With the 
twilight the blue film became brighter, 
but as night advanced the yellow 
colour predominated. The Milky Way 
caused a complete change, showing that 
the colour of the night sky is due to the 
stars and not to scattered sunlight. 


MORE RATS THAN 
PEOPLE 

INDIA’S TERRIBLE 
PROBLEM 

Who Will Find a Pied Piper 
for the Eastern Empire ? 

500,000 LIVES LOST 

What a pity it is that the story of the 
Pied Piper is only a legend! If there 
were a Pied Piper in the world today 
how much disease and destruction he 
could save the nations, who are only just 
waking up to the fact that the rat is one 
of the greatest enemies of mankind, far 
more difficult to defeat than the Germans. 

We have recently conducted a war on 
rats-in England, and the French have 
followed our example; but what are 
the difficulties of Europe compared 
with those of India, for while we have our 
millions of rats India has her hundreds 
of millions ? 

Major Kunhardt, of the Indian Medi¬ 
cal Service, who has given years of 
study to the subject, estimates that there 
are at least 8oo million rats in the 
country, or nearly three times the entire 
■human population. 

Rats Eat the Coconuts 

Apart from the fact that the rat 
carries plague wherever it goes, the 
material damage it does in destroying 
crops and other food and property is 
enormous. Major Kunhardt reckons 
that the average rat consumes six pounds 
of grain a year.and, in addition, wastes 
more by soiling it. Then it docs a 
vast amount of damage to standing corn, 
often destroying half the crop, while, by 
nibbling holes in sacks, it leads to a still 
further loss of grain as it is transported 
from place to place. 

But the rat in India does not confine its 
attention tp grain. It invades the 
coconut plantations and destroys the 
young nuts by gnawing through the 
shell. It ruins furniture and clothing 
by gnawing them for material for nest¬ 
building, while many serious fires are 
caused through rats biting holes in gas- 
pipes and destroying the insulating 
covering of electric wires. 

Embankments Eaten Away 

Then, again, rats make holes in the 
embankments of water works and irri¬ 
gation reservoirs, causing destructive 
floods which lead, not only to enormous 
damage, but to great loss of life. 

■Major Kunhardt estimates that in the 
last twenty years the loss to India 
through rats is equal to ^1,242,500,000, 
or five times India’s national debt before 
the war, together with the deaths 
through plague of more than half a 
million people. 

Undoubtedly there will have to be a 
universal war against the rat if the 
human race is to survive, but the diffi¬ 
culties of such a campaign are enormous. 
The rat is a very small and ingenious 
creature that is not easy to catch, and 
it is difficult to get people interested in a 
crusade against it. Even in England we 
see how indifferent many farmers are as 
to their own welfare in the matter. 

A Tail Story 

From the plague point of view the 
black rat is a greater menace than the 
brown, for while both carry disease the 
brown rat does not infest dwelling houses 
for preference; whereas the black rat 
prefers the haunts of men and climbs to 
the top floors in tenements. 

The system of paying rewards to 
people according to the number of rats 
killed is very unsatisfactory. In the 
recent rat campaign in Paris one man, 
who claimed a considerable sum for 
rats’ tails, was found to have faked tails 
out of rabbit skins and string ; while 
on a rat-infested French battleship some 
time ago, when a special reward was 
offered for every rat destroyed, it was 
found that one man, who seemed to 
be very successful in catching them, was 
breeding them in a cage below deck and 
feeding them on the ship’s stores. 


POP GOES THE 
WEASEL 

Mouse that Craved Protection 

A grandfather of some of our readers, who 
himself enjoys the C.N., relates an incident of 
how animals will sometimes seek man’s 
protection when in danger. 

My son was having a round of golf an 
evening or two- ago, and just before 
driving off he felt something touching 
his feet. 

On looking down he saw a field- 
mouse, evidently in alarm, taking shelter 
there. So he stooped and lifted it com¬ 
fortably up, and it continued to sit in 
his hand, as if free from anxiety. 

Looking round for the cause of this he 
saw a weasel not far off, still eyeing the 
mouse, but afraid to come nearer. 

The man drove the weasel off, and the 
mouse was then set down, speedily 
finding its natural shelter among the 
gorse near by. 

REFUGEE HOME AGAIN 
An Old Friend in a New Place 

We gladly give this note from a friendly 
reader in Essex. 

During a recent holiday in Belgium 
we visited poor, devastated Nieuport. 
The weather was bad, and we took 
refuge in a miserable little estaminet, a 
wooden shanty. . 

The tea was unusually good, and wc 
were very interested to see old copies 
of the C.N. nailed up on the wall. It 
was an unexpected place to meet an old 
friend ! 

It transpired later that the family had ■ 
been refugees in England, and little 
Gabrielle had attended a Council school 
in Hammersmith. Her certificate was 
framed and proudly exhibited, and she 
bad to recite several nursery rhymes in 
English to an admiring circle. 


PUSSY OPENS THE DOOR 
And Joins the Pigeons' 

A Liverpool reader tells this story of animal • 
friendliness. 

When we went for our holidays we 
had to board our pussy out at a shop 
near our home. There he was put in a 
cage divided into two compartments by 
a sliding partition, and two pigeons, 
also boarders, occupied the other part 
of the cage. 

The following morning, before we 
started, we went to see how the cat was 
going on, and found, to the surprise of 
everybody, that he and the two pigeons 
were together in the same compartment. 

During the night pussy had pushed 
back the partition with his paw and 
joined the pigeons. They were quite 
good friends, and the cat seemed loth to 
leave his new acquaintances. 


HIS OLD HOME 
Horse Shows Its Friends Round 

A Kent reader—who, by the way, claims 
to be a descendant of Alexander Selkirk, the 
original of Robinson Crusoe—tells a story of a 
horse who went a-roaming. 

My mother was staying in Devonshire 
with country people who owned horses 
and had recently moved to their present 
farm, eight miles from their old one. 
At the- new house they bought three 
new horses. 

About a week later four of their horses 
disappeared—an old one which they 
had long had, and all the three new ones. 
A search was made, and they were 
found at the old farm eight miles away- 
where they were running up and down 
the drive. 

The old horse evidently wanted to 
show his new friends where he used to 
live, so he undid the gate of the field, 
and trotted off with the friends. 


LEAVES ON THE LINE 

Leaves on the railway line are a great 
nuisance at this time of the year, as 
they make the rails very slippery, so 
that the wheels are apt to skid and 
the power of the engine is wasted. In 
certain cases it is necessary to issue 
warnings to drivers. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 


Gulls Fly Inland 


WILD GEESE ARRIVE 

By Our Country Correspondent 

October 24. Flocks of wild geese of 
various kinds are now arriving to spend 
the winter with us. having left the colder 
north, where they nest and bring up their 
young in the spring and summer. Readers 
who .live on the coast should watch out 
for them. 

October 25. There is no clearer sign 
that the winter is upon us than the flocks 
of gulls that are beginning to fly inland. 
All Londoners are familiar with them 
round about the bridges and the Thames 
Embankment, where they are often fed 
in the luncheon hour, like the pigeons at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and other places. 
They are seen as far inland as Cambridge. 

October 26. The leaves of the Lom¬ 
bardy poplar are falling, and among other 
trees and plants that will soon be stripped 
completely are the elm, hazel-, walnut, 
sycamore, wdiitethom, lime, Virginia 
creeper, and honeysuckle. 

October 27. The countryside is getting 
very silent as one bird song after another 
ceases. Among those that will be stop¬ 
ping very soon now, if -it has not already 
done so, is the song of the skylark. The 
last m5tes are worth listening for before 
they finally stop. 

October 28. The golden plover is now 
found in large flocks on the 'moors and 
mud-flats by the coast, and in fields near 
the seashore. It nests in the north, but 
flies south in winter, and the rich golden 
spots that give it its name render it a 
very conspicuous, bird. 

October 29. If many of our summer 
birds leave us for the winter, others come 
in to take their places, and among those 
which are arriving now in large numbers 
arc the woodcocks. They are to be seen 
in woods and on damp moors. 

October 30. The short-eared owl nests 
in the north part of Britain, but in winter 
it flies south, and in the southern coun¬ 
ties we now have an opportunity of see¬ 
ing it. As it arrives about the same time 
as the woodcock, it is often called the 
woodcock owl. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 
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This map shows the average rainfall in inches fo r 
different areas during the month of October 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Plant divisions of the roots of chives 
in patches six inches apart. Take up 
carrots and store in sand ; look over 
onions that are stored, and remove any 
that are spoiled. 

Make fresh plantations of strawberries 
and raspberries. .Herbaceous borders 
should be looked over, and all weak 
plants that are overcrowded by stronger 
ones removed to where they can have 
more room to develop. • - 

There are many evergreen shrubs 
which are far better when planted in 
autumn than in spring ; no time should 
be lost in completing this work. 


NO MORE TRAIN 
COLLISIONS? 

Ingenious Safety Device 

New ideas for safety in travelling are 
continually being tested, but what is 
perhaps the most important test of 
recent /ears took place recently on the 
Great Eastern Railway at Fairlop, 
in Essex. 

Collisions have often been caused 
through drivers falling suddenly ill, and 
also on foggy days, when it is difficult 
to see the signals. 

These dangers are completely elim¬ 
inated, however, by the use of the new 
Regan safety device, which automatic¬ 
ally strps a train when the signals 
are agrinst it. ■ Not only .this, but 
should the " signals in error show the 
line to be clear and another train be 
just ah sad in the fog, the second train 
would be pulled up before it was within 
one hundred yards of the other. 

The tests were witnessed by distin¬ 
guished experts, who expressed them- 
.selves completely satisfied with the 
device. A railwayman M.P. has de¬ 
clared that if the device were adopted it 
would lot matter if the engine-driver 
were asleep or dead ! 

THE DIVING DUCK 
Love-Making Under the Water 

- There is a good deal of difference of 
opinion as to the depth of a duck’s dive 
and the time the bird can stay under 
water. It is not easy to make quite 
sure, ar d prolonged watching is tiring. 

In t re October number of British 
Birds Mr, Charles E. Alford gives 
some irteresting facts on the subject. 

A gclden-eye dived to.a depth of a 
fathom 31 times in succession, with an 
average stay under water of 26 seconds, 
the maximum being 33. It dived to 
two fafhorns eight times in succession, 
with ar average stay under water of 27 
seconds, the maximum being 30. A 
white-winged scoter (not British) dived 
to four fathoms eight times in succession, 
with ai average stay under water of 
49 seco ids, the maximum being 56. 

The period under water varies con- 
sidcrab y, depending in part on the 
success in capturing food. It is not 
only fo ■ food that ducks dive, for they 
instinctively disappear when taken by 
surprise without time for flight. 

In < ome cases, as in surf-scoters, 
much cf the courtship takes place below 
the surface. In descending the diving 
ducks use the legs as paddles and the 
tail as rudder ; in ascending they rely 
wholly on their buoyancy. 

SOLAR SYSTEM IN A 
SCHOOLROOM 
Invention by a C.N. Reader 

Various attempts have been made to 
help the imagination in forming a correct 
picture of the solar system, the most 
famous being the Orrery, named after an 
earl wh 1 helped the inventor. 

A simpler apparatus, invented by a 
reader of the C.N., Mr. Joseph Wood, of 
Barrow-in-Furness, is divided in two 
parts. The upper portion is enclosed 
in a circle showing the signs of the zodiac, 
and by means of a series of spheres the 
positiors and movements of the planets 
can be studied, and eclipses of the sun 
and me on made clear. 

The lower half is provided with a series 
of spherical pendulums representing the 
planets from Mercury to Saturn, and 
these can be set in motion, making, 
plain many physical laws. 

The Bendularia, as Mr. Wood calls it, 
is very ingenious, and has some advan¬ 
tages over the old-fashioned Orrery. 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


LONDON 

Hours of sun . 77'4 

Hours of rain . 48-2 
Wet day:. . . . 14 

Dry days . . .16 

Warmest day . 12 th 
Coldest night . 12th 


RAINFALL■ 
London . . ins. 3'27 

Torquay . ins. 1’65 
Newcastle . ins.. 172 
Carmarthen, ins. 5'92 
Fort William ins. 476 
Dublin . . ins. 1-02 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

How Long Does a Swan Live? 

Tame swans have been known to live 
for upwards of 50 years. . 

How Many Kinds of Spiders Are There? 

Thousands of species of spiders are 
known to science. We have in Great 
Britain alone the surprising total of 550 
recognised species. 

How Many Eggs Does an Oyster Lay? 
The number of eggs an oyster lays is 
declared by experts to vary between 
300,000 and 60 millions ! Ot course the 
majority perish. 

Do Worms Make a Noise? 

If by noise voice is meant, then 
worms do not make a noise. They do 
make slight sounds,- however, in wriggling 
in the earth, for thrushes and blackbirds 
hear them. s 

Do Snails Lay Eggs? 

All molluscs produce eggs, but in some 
cases the eggs hatch within the shell of 
the mother. The British Museum has 
an egg from a large tropical snail measur¬ 
ing an inch and three-quarters round. 

What Insect Makes a Ticking Sound ? 
There is a wood-boring beetle called 
Xestobium tesselatum, which tunnels our 
furniture, and bangs its head on the floor 
of its burrow as a love-call to its mate. 
It is foolishly called the death-tick, or 
death-watch. 

Why is Some Grass Sticky on One Side? 

Moisture which issues from plant, 
grass, or tree comes out of tiny openings, 
called stomata. The fluid escapes into 
the air as water vapour where these 
openings are, and not elsewhere. Con¬ 
densation makes the water vapour 
moisten leaf or grass stem. 

Are There Many Native British Trees? 

We can head a list of certainties with 
the Scots pine, the oak, beech> aspen, 
and yew, and there are others. They 
were here before man. But then we 
come to those which were brought here by 
the Romans and their successors—British 
by colonisation—and that catalogue ex¬ 
ceeds that of any other country. 

Where is the Smoke of 6000 Years ? 

' Smoke is far older than 6000 years, 
for volcanoes must have smoked for 
millions of years. The solid particles 
of unburnt matter in smoke descend to 
earth ; the gassy remainder becomes part 
of the atmosphere. 

How Can Wfe'Get Rid of Flies on a Farm ? 

It is a task for Hercules, for it means 
preventing them from laying their eggs 
in exposed manure, or making it ■' im¬ 
possible for such eggs to hatch. Write 
to the Board of Agriculture for their 
pamphlet on the subject. 

Does Any Bird Walk Under Water? 
The dipper, or water ousel, does. It 
sinks to the bottom of a rock-strewn 
pool, picks out the larvae of water in¬ 
sects, eats them in the water, rises to 
the surface to breathe, and again goes 
below. The habit of this beautiful 
creature is quite unique among birds 
of its order. 

Why Do Bees Visit Snapdragons ? 
The snapdragon, or antirrhinum, bloom 
is so closely shut against ordinary in¬ 
sects that it has been called a floral 
strong-box. But the humble bee is 
big and powerful and can force a way in. 
The snapdragon is, therefore, a natural 
preserve for the humble bee, affording 
the insect food, and being fertilised by it 
in return for its hospitality. 

Do Birds Become Flightless Suddenly r 
Ostriches, penguins, and the rest must 
have been ages gradually losing the 
power of their wings. But the swans, 
geese, and ducks, and some others, be¬ 
come temporarily flightless every year. 
For some unexplained reason they moult 
all their flight feathers at once, and until 
new ones grow the birds cannot fly. 


NEXT WEEK’S ECLIPSE 

MOON IN THE EARTH’S 
SHADOW ' 

Spinning Round at 1000 Miles 
an Hour 

WHY WE ARE NOT HURLED 
INTO SPACE 

An eclipse of the Moon will occur early 
next Wednesday afternoon, but, un¬ 
fortunately for us, it will be practically 
over before the Moon rises. There will, 
however, be just the faintest glimpse of 
shade at eighteen minutes to five. 

But all countries bordering the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, from the United 
States to East Africa, and Australia to 
Eastern Europe, will have a splendid 
view, for while it is afternoon'with us it 
is night at these places. 

If the Earth would only spin a little 
faster and catch up a couple of hours, it 
would bring us round in time to sec the 
Moon bathed in the Earth’s cold shadow. 
Yet it is very fortunate for us that 
tlie Earth never accelerates her speed. 

In the South of England the Earth 
carries us round about 1350 miles in 
two hours, but in the North of Scotland 
we should travel only 1200 miles, while 
near the Equator we should go 2000 miles 
in the same time—about as fast as a 
shell shoots out of a gun. Now, 
though we do not notice any speed at 
all, the rate at which things travel makes 
a very serious difference to them. ' 

Things Weigh Less at the Equator 

Everything, for example, weighs 
lighter in countries that are on the 
Equator because they are travelling 
faster than we are; therefore, if we were 
carried ' round fast enough—about 25 
times faster than at present —everything 
around us would weigh nothing. If we 
were to jump up we should never come 
down again, but fly off into space, 
while ali tropical countries and every¬ 
thing on them would long ago have 
been whirled off into space, for they 
have only to travel from 17 to 20 times 
their present rate to break away. 

Most tilings that left the Earth would 
split up into myriads of fragments, 
which would continue to revolve round 
the Sun as a vast stream of meteors. In¬ 
deed, it would mean ultimately the dis¬ 
integration of our Earth, because the 
centrifugal force—that is, the, force in 
a stone as it flies round on the end of a 
string—would have become greater than 
the pull of gravity. 

Wonder of Saturn’s Rings 

This, by the way, explains why 
the innumerable particles composing 
Saturn’s rings continue to revolve 
round him, the centri’fugal force in the 
particles and the pull of Saturn’s mass—■ 
his gravity—being so nicely balanced 
that neither can overcome the other. 

Now, although we in England are 
whirled round and round a distance of 
nearly six million miles in a year, a speed 
which only requires to be increased 
twenty-five times in order to send us 
flying off the Earth, we actually travel 
600 million miles in the Earth’s journey 
round the Sun, and remain unshaken 
because we share the centrifugal force 
in the Earth. . v _ 

Earth Increasing Her Speed 

This 'force just balances the gravita¬ 
tional pull of the Sun, but if from any 
cause the speed of the Earth were to be 
doubled, let us say, then our world and 
everything on it would begin to leave 
the Sun and travel into space. 

So we see how important it is that 
things should remain as they are. 

Of course, at the present time the 
Earth is actually increasing her speed, 
as it has been do’ing since the beginning 
of last J uly, getting nearer to the Sun 
all the while. It will continue to . do 
so till January next, when the increased 
centrifugal force acquired by the Earth 
will overcome the increased pull of the 
Sun due to our being three million miles 
nearer. Then our world will begin to 
recede, and, at the same time, go slower 
till next July. G. F. M. 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 

An Exciting Story of the ; : Told by 

Secret of an Old Ruin T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 10 

A Council of War 

T ;ie next day was worse. Stan. 

too plucky to remain in the 
seclusion of the Third Form class¬ 
room, met black looks on every side, 
and more than once heard whispers 
of “ thief.” 

Schoolboys are very like sheep, 
and when one sets an example the 
rest follow. It never seemed to 
occur to any of them to doubt the 
story which Webster and Delmar 
had set afloat. 

Even in class the boys next Stan 
sat as far away as they possibly 
could, and treated him as if he were 
a leper. He ground his teeth in 
silent rage, and fought down an 
insane desire to go for these fellows 
and pound them well. 

His only consolation lay in the 
fact that Hank stuck to him 
through it all, and that a few others, 
such as Chester, Willoughby, and 
Hume, refused to join the common 
cause against him. 

As for Hank, he really suffered 
almost as much as Stan, and when 
evening came was feeling desperate. 
By this time he had pieced things 
together, and come to a pretty 
shrewd idea of the real truth of the 
matter. From the first he had 
been sure that Stan was shielding 
another boy, and, remembering how 
Stan had inquired for Dutton on 
the previpus day, he had more than 
a suspicion that Dutton was the 
real culprit. 

It could not, he felt, be Delmar, 
because Delmar always had heaps 
of money. 

The question was how to use his 
knowledge! He thought for a while 
of going to. Burton and telling him 
his suspicions, but on second 
thoughts decided that this was too 
much like sneaking. Then, as he 
racked his brains for some other 
way out, the.thought of Bee flashed 
into his mind. 

“ Gee, but I’ve got it! ”, he 
said to himself. “ Bee’s the one to 
talk to.” 

The question was how to get at 
her. After thinking it over he 
posted her a note asking her to meet 
him after morning school next day 
at a- place at the bottom of the 
master's garden, which he knew 
would be deserted at that hour. 

When he arrived at the agreed 
spot she was waiting. Hank was 
not troubled with shyness, and 
wasted not a minute in telling the 
whole story. 

Bee's pretty face went white, and 
for a moment Hank was scared. He 
almost thought she was going to 
faint. But there was no weakness 
of that sort about Bee. It was 
sheer anger that had for the moment 
upset her. 

" It’s that dreadful boy Adnan 
Delmar,” she burst out. 

” I allow-he’s at the bottom of 
the trouble, Miss Bee,” said Hank, 
“ but ’twasn’t he who stole the 
cash. So far as I can judge, the 
thief was that pasty-faced chap 
Dutton.” 

“ Dutton ! He’s Delmar’s cousin. 
Yes ; I expect you’re'right, Hank. 
And you say he’s in hospital ? ” 

“ That’s so. Tumbled down¬ 
stairs and cracked his head. But 
I doubt whether he’s as bad as they 
think he is.” 

" Or as he says he is,” rejoined 
Bee quickly. “No, Hank; I 
shouldn’t wonder a bit if he were 
shamming. I wish I could find 
out.” 

I was sort of thinking you 
might be able to find out,” said 
Hank, “ Doesn’t your mother go 
and visit the boys in hospital ? ” . 

" Of course she does! And I’ve 
been with her once or twice. Yes, 
Hank; I think I see my way to 
manage it. I’ll pick some flowers 
and ask Mother to let me take them 
to the matron. She’s an old dear, 


and I’ll get her to take me round, so 
that I cah put the flowers in the 
rooms.” 

“That’s fine!” declared Hank. 
" And you’ll get a word with young 
Dutton if it’s any way possible ? ” 

“ It’s going to be possible,” said 
Bee firmly. “ You and I, Hank, are 
going to clear Stan of this horrible 
accusation.” 

“ And put the blame where it 
belongs. Miss Bee.” 

Bee stamped her foot. 

“ That’s the second time you’ve 
called me ‘ Miss.’ You’re not to 
do it; do you hear ? ” 

" All right, Bee,” said Hank, his 
old irrepressible grin lighting up his 
queer brown face. “ And now I 
must be scooting back to Stan. So- 
long. You’ll let me know how it 
works ? ” 

" She’s a little topper,” he said 
to himself as he doubled back to the 
school. As for Bee, she stood 
where she was a minute, evidently 
thinking hard, then went in through 
the lower gate of her father’s garden 
and on to the house. 

If Mrs. Prynne were a little aston¬ 
ished at Bee's sudden desire to take 
flowers to the matron she did not 
say so. She gave her permission, 
and Bee went off at once on her 
errand. 

In a very short time she presented 
herself at the door of Mrs. Griffin's 
room with a great armful of chry¬ 
santhemums. 

Mrs. Griffin, stout, elderly, with a 
kindly face, made her welcome; and 
Bee, concealing her real eagerness, 
began to talk about the boys in hos¬ 
pital. It appeared that there were 
only three—Withers and Marston 
with colds, and Dutton. 

Dutton, Mrs. Griffin told her, was 
much better. He had certainly 
had a tumble, and been stunned, 
but the doctor had Said that he was 
nearly well. 

“ But he doesn't seem in any 
hurry to go out,” said Mrs. Griffin, 
smiling significantly. 

“ I expect he thinks it's more 
comfortable in here,” said Bee. 

At this moment the bell rang. 
Mrs. Griffin got up. 

“ Another visitor, my dear. Wait 
here a minute.” 

She went out, and a moment 
later Bee heard a voice which made 
her spring to her feet. It was Adnan 
Delmar’s. 

Standing just inside the half- 
closed door Bee heard him and Mrs. 
Griffin pass. 

“ Yes, you can see him, Master 
Delmar,” Mrs. Griffin was saying. 
" He is very niuch better.” ' 

Bee waited till they had passed; 
then watched them into Dutton’s 
room. Bee's heart was beating 
hard. At all costs she must hear 
the interview between them, for she 
had an absolute conviction that 
Delmar had come to talk to Dutton 
about the stolen money. 

The question was how to manage 
it. She looked round, and suddenly 
saw a way. 

The hospital was a bungalow 
built on one floor, and at the. back 
of each room French windows 
opened on to a verandah. Quick as 
a flash Bee was out of Mrs. Griffin’s 
room, and, closing the window softly 
behind her, slipped across to the 
window' of Dutton's room. It was 
a warm day, and the window was 
open. Crouching down behind it. 
Bee set herself deliberately to listen. 

CHAPTER H 
Bee Listens 

A/Trs. Griffin was not in the 
room. Bee could see that 
much, and only hoped that she 
would not come out on the veran¬ 
dah. Anyhow, she had to take 
that chance. She was ready to 
take any risk—to do anything—■ 
for Stan s sake. 


Delmar was standing close beside 
Dutton’s bed. 

“ It’s no use your denying it,” 
he was saying. “You took the 
money.” 

“ Prynne promised he wouldn’t 
tell! ” burst out Dutton. 

“ He didn’t,” sneered Delmar. 
“ The ass kept his mouth shut. 
Result is every one thinks he took it." 

“ How do you know I took it ? ” 
Dutton asked. 

“ I spotted the whole business 
through the class-room window.” 

Dutton groaned, but said nothing. 

“ What are you going to do 
about it ? ” asked Delmar. 

" Do ? Own up, I suppose ! ” 

“ Then you’re a bigger idiot than 
I took you for,” said the other. 
" Have you thought what will 
happen if you own up ? ” 

“ I shall get the sack, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, and be ruined for life. Now 
you listen to me. Everyone thinks 
that young Prynne has taken the 
money. Let’em go on thinking it. 
He can’t prove that he didn’t, and, 
if it comes to that, I can prove he 
did. Your name won’t appear at 
all, and if he tries to put it off on 
you it will be all the worse for him.” 

This was too much for Bee. 
Springing to her feet, she was just 
about to run into the room when 
the inner door opened and Mrs. 
Griffin entered. 

“ You have been here long enough, 
Master Delmar,” she said. “ You 
must go now, please.” 

Bee bit her lip. But her chance 
was gone. She went quickly out 
through the garden, into the play¬ 
ing-field, and so back home. 

CHAPTER 12 

The Match 

urton ought to know better 
than to put Prynne in the 
team ! ” 

'It was Webster who spoke, and 
the words came plainly to Stan’s 
ears. 

Next moment the whistle blew, 
and the game began. 

•It was a fine day, with a brisk 
easterly. breeze, and the turf was 
fast and dry. Burton kicked off, 
and in a moment Stan wa’s in the 
thickof.it. 

The seniors were, of course, a 
bigger lot than the juniors, and on 
the face of it the match seemed one¬ 
sided. But if the juniors were 
smaller and lighter, they had 
several very good players, who made 
up in pace and cleverness for lack 
of size and weight. 

Hank, for one, was clever and 
quick, and young Chester was like a 
flash of lightning. As for Stan, he 
flung himself into the game with 
reckless joy. For the moment, at 
any. fate, he. would forget the 
miseries of the past few days in the 
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delight of using all his strength 
and brains. 

Chester kicked the ball to him, 
and, dribbling cleverly, Stan went 
right through the senior half-backs, 
and before they realised wliat was 
happening was right up to their 
full-back Cotter, who charged him 
over. 

But not before Stan had cleverly 
centred to Hank. 

It was a fine bit of play, but 
instead of the roar of applause that 
should have greeted it there was a 
deadly silence. 

Hank took the shot, but, un¬ 
luckily, the ball, instead of going 
into the net, hit the goal-post 
and bounced off into play. 

But it had been so near to a goal 
that the seniors had had a nasty 
scare, .and. after that they were 
very careful, and for the rest' of 
the half neither side scored. 

When the second part of the 
game began the wind was with the 
seniors, and they made the most of 
it. But the juniors worked hard, 
and managed successfully to defend 
their goal. About five minutes 
before time the seniors made a big 
effort, and rushed the ball down 
the ground towards the juniors’ 
goal. Their centre-forward made a 
dash and sent in a red-hot shot. 

But Hume, the junior goal¬ 
keeper, was ready, and, making a 
supreme effort, leaped up, and, 
just touching the ball with the tips 
of his fingers, turned it out. 

The ball dropped behind the line, 
and the seniors claimed a- corner. 

As the ball was taken out to the 
corner flag. Stan, who was about a 
dozen yards from the. side of the 
net, took a quick glance round. 
The nearest senior half-back had 
come close in. It seemed that he 
expected his wing half to kick high, 
and trust to the wind carrying the 
ball into the net. 

Next moment the ball was in the 
air. It did rise; then a cross puff of 
wind caught it, and it came back. 
Stan dashed in, met it cleverly as it 
fell, and headed it neatly over the 
shoulder of the senior half. Before 
he could turn Stan was past him. 
He dodged the full-back, and at 
once was clear of everyone, with no 
one between him and the opposite 
goal but Clandon, the goal-keeper. 

Stan’s strong point was his speed, 
and he dashed down .the ground 
with the ball flying in front* of 
him. Losing his head, Clandon 
dashed out to meet him- 

It was just what Stan had been 
hoping for. A quick swerve, a 
smart sideways kick, and the ball 
was safe in the net. - 

Stan, and Stan alone, 'had won 
the match for his side. 

“ Oh, well played, Prynne ! Well 
played ! ” came a voice. It was 
Burton, captain of the seniors. 

" Well played ! Well played ! ” 
echoed Hank and two or three 
others. 

But from the ropes not a sound. 

Next moment the whistle blew, 
and Stan, feeling more miserable 
than ever he had felt before, was 
walking off the field. 

It was not until he had nearly 
reached the line that he saw his 
father standing among the boys. 

Mr. Prynne’s face was very grave, 
and as Burton came up the head¬ 
master beckoned to him. 

“ What does this mean, Burton?” 
he asked. 

Burton was silent. 

“ Please tell me,” said Mr. 
Prynne quietly. 

” There is a ridiculous story, sir, 
that he has stolen some money.” 

Mr. Prynne’s lips tightened. 

“ Ridiculous or not, the school 
seems to believe it,” he said. " I 
want the details.” 

Burton told him. 

Then Mr. Prynne saw Stan. 

“ Stanley,” he said in a voice 
that all could hear, “is it true 
that you were seen alone in the 
Fourth Form class-room on Wednes¬ 
day afternoon ? ” 

Stan was paler than his father. 

" It is quite true,” he answered. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

The Dull Genius 

n February 12, 1809, there 
was born nt Shrewsbury' a 
boy. who was to change the 
world’s thinking more than any 
other man had done for hundreds 
of years. 

He came of clever and distin¬ 
guished ancestors. His father, 
a doctor, was comfortably off, 
but the boy' was somewhat cluil 
and one day his father said to 
him : “ You will be a disgrace to 
y'ourself and to your family.” 

Schooling was'irksome to him, 
but Nature and her wonders he 
loved,whether animal, vegetable, 
or mineral, and when he went up 
to Cambridge University to study 
for the Church he spent much of 
his time strolling about the 
countryside. 

On one occasion he caught two 
rare' beetles, one in each hand, 
and then,, seeing a third, he 
popped one into his mouth, so as 
to have a free hand. But the im¬ 
prisoned beetle ejected a bitter 
fluid which burnt the young 
naturalist’s tongue, and he had 
to open his mouth and set free the 
beetle. As a result, he carried 
home only one of his treasures. 

After taking his degree he 
joined a Government vessel that 
was going on a scientific expedi¬ 
tion round the world as unpaid 
naturalist; but, proving a poor 
sailor, he had a very bad time, 
and as a result of his sufferings 
became more or less an invalid. 

The voyage lasted nearly five 
years,-and the young man wrote 
an account of his nature studies 
which is now one of the most 
famous books in the world. 

When he returned to England 
he settled down in London for 
a time, and then married his 
cousin and went to live in Kent, 
which' henceforth became his 
home. There, amid the flowers 
and birds, he wrested from 
Nature secrets which had been 
hidden hitherto, and when he 
wrote the results of his thought 
and investigations in a book it 
created an enormous stir, 
throughout the civilised world. 
It upset all men’s previous ideas 
of life, and started the scientific 
world along a new path. 

Never was there such a patient 
and industrious worker as this 
man. Nothing was too humble 
or insignificant for his studies. 
Even the despised earthworm 
became one of the most interest¬ 
ing and important creatures in 
the world after he had found out 
and written its life-story. 

He-was always a fine English 
gentleman, full of kindness and 
courtesy, and though men who 
differed from him were often 
bitter his whole behaviour to 
them was without reproach. 

When at last 
lie died, sur¬ 
rounded by his 
family, includ¬ 
ing several 
clever sons, the 
whole world 
mourned, and 
he was buried 
in Westminster 
Abbey, close by Sir Isaac Newton. 
Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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Jacko’s Blackberry Jam 

T hey were all having breakfast one morning when Jacko asked 
for the jam. 

“ I’ve passed it to you twice already,” said Big Brother 
Adolphus, pushing the jar across the table. 

“ You do eat a lot,” said his mother. 

“ Blackberries are cheap enough,” grumbled Jacko ; “ you 
can get them for nothing; the hedges are full of them. I 
say. Mater, if I pick some, will you make them into jam ? ” 
His mother said something about sugar, but Jacko didn’t 
listen. The moment breakfast was over he borrowed a big 
basket and dashed out of the house. 

He knew where to go, and he was half-way there when who 
should come along but Grandpapa. 

“ And where are you off to, my boy ? ” he asked. 

" Going blackberrying,” answered Jacko. ' 

“Splendid! Splendid!” cried Grandpapa, patting Jacko on 
the back. “ Upon my word. I’ll come with you.” 

But Jacko was in a hurry. He strode on at a great pace, and 
it was as much as Grandpapa could do to keep up with him. 
He was a long way behind when Jacko at last pulled up and 



indicated, with a jerk of his head, that he was to enter a field 
on the other side of a five-barred gate. With a spring and a 
jump he was over. 

Grandpapa came up breathless and red in the face. 

“ I can never get across, my lad,” he said, panting. 

“ It’s easy enough,” said Jacko, airily. “ One foot at a 
time. Now turn round and sit on the top ! That’s right! 
Now swing your legs over and jump ! ” 

Grandpapa was brave and daring. He obeyed instructions 
implicitly—and landed in a heap on the grass the other side. 

“ I’m—not—hurt! ” he gasped. “ Only shaken. I think 
I’ll remain here a little. I’ll join you presently.” 

Jacko went off ‘ whistling, and his basket was almost full 
when he heard his grandpapa call. 

' “ I’m afraid this grass is too damp.for my rheumatism,” he 
said, struggling to get -up. “ Can you see a tree-trunk where 
I could sit ? 

“ I can’t,” replied -Jacko, looking round. “ But there’s a 
topping seat in the hedge here.” 

He let Jacko help him through the brambles and lead him to 
where a stout branch overhung the hedge. 

“ As good as an armchair any day,” Jacko assured him. 

The old gentleman couldn’t see very well, and he accepted 
Jacko’s word. Unfortunately, neither of them noticed the 
dirty stream on the other side. 

Grandpapa went up to the tree and sat down heavily. 

Suddenly there was a loud crack! The branch broke, and the 
next moment the old gentleman was sitting in the water. 


Df MERRYMAN 

" J sing only for my friends! ” ex¬ 
claimed the conceited youth. 
“ And are they still your friends 
when you have finished ? ” asked 
his companion. 

□ . 0 . B 

Great and Small 
A woman’s name > 

Of foreign fame, 

Hers was a noble mind; 

Now, sir, transpose, 

And I suppose, 

No smaller thing you’ll find. 

Solution next week 

' 0 0 • 0 

The Centenarian 

Pat was discussing with his friend 
the ages of their respective 
fathers. 

“My father,” said the friend, 
“ has reached the great age of 
eighty-one.” 

“ Begorra ! ” answered Pat, 
“that’s nothing to mine! He 
would be a hundred-and-ten—if he 
had lived to now ! ” 


G 0 0 

The Traveller’s ABC 



Q is the Queue we request you to 
~ form, 

That later arrivals the train may 
not storm. 



displayed. 


In your, interests and ours they 
should all be obeyed. 

0 0 “0 

Spoonerisms 

A spoonerism is a type of mis¬ 
take in speaking for which a 
clergyman named Spooner was 
said to be famous. Hence the 
name. In it the initials of -two 
or .more words are transposed 
with ridiculous effect. 

Other men have had a reputa¬ 
tion for unconsciously inventing 
spoonerisms, and these examples 
are said to have been used by a 
well-known Oxford don : 

. “ Kinquering kongs their tatles 
tike ” for “ Conquering kings then- 
titles take.” 

“ My wife prefers to steal at the 
doors ” for “ deal at the stores.” 

“ I have brought only two 
bugs and a rag ” for “ two rugs 
and a bag.” 

“ Who is there among us who 
has never felt a half-warmed 
fish within his breast ? ” for 
“ half-formed wish.” 

“ I was only stooping to boil 
my icicle” for “to oil my 
bicycle,” 

“ I must return to Oxford 
by the town drain ” for “ down 
train.” 

“ You have deliberately tasted 
two worms ” for “ wasted two 

terms.” 

Working men were addressed 
as “ Tons of soil ” instead of 
“ Sons of toil.” 

0' 0 0 

Can You Explain This ? 

A man without eyes saw plums on 
a tree; 

He neither took plums nor plums 

left he. Solution next we&k 


Mixed Metaphor 

The soap-box orator found many 
things to criticise. 

“ And what c o we do ? ” he cried. 
“ We pursue th: shadow, the bubble 
bursts, and leaves but ashes in our 
empty hands 1 ” 

0 0 0 
The Youi g Lady of D;ss 



There was a young maiden of 
Diss 


Who said, “ N jw, I think skating 
bliss.” 

But one nipht, rather late, 

A wheel cane off her skate, 

And she finished up something 
•sub 3MI ’ ’ 4 

0 0 0 
Mary Ann and the Apples 
]VIary Ann still sells her apples 
near the Mansion House in 
London, where she has stood for 
forty years. 

We wonder if it were Mary Ann 
who is said to have once bought 
sixty apples at the rate of five 5 
for twopence, and sold them at ~ 
the rate of five for twopence and 
made a profit. 

A great achievemejit that 
would be, but unfortunately Mary 
Ann did not do it. What she did 
was to buy her apples at the 
rate of five for twopence, or 
two shillings for sixty, and to JL 
sell thirty for two a penny, for 
which she received is. 3d., and 
thirty at three a penny, for 
which she received tenpence, 
making a profit of a penny. 

But it was lot really five for 
twopence, for although it would 
be possible foi the first ten cus- 7 
tomers to buy three for a penny - 
and two for another penny, 
making five fer twopence in all, 
there would still remain ten 
to be sold at i wo for a penny. 
000'' 

The Garden Fence 

Looking at :his fence you will 
think that all the palings are £ 



crooked. If, however, you look 
at the picture with the page on 
a level with yiur eyes, you will 
find them to be perfectly straight. 
0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Is It :• A turnstile 
A Mystery Note, Not 
Is Yonr feme Here P 

The names were Norman and Millicent 


Ici on Parle Frangais 

Sayings of Jesus—Believe in Me 

1. Que votre cccur ne se trou¬ 
ble point. Croyez en Dieu, et 
croyez en moi. 

2. II y a plusieurs demeures 
dans la maison de mon Pere. 
Si cela n’etait pas, je vous 
l’aurais dit. Je vais vous pre¬ 
parer une place. 

3. Et, lorsque je m’en serai 
alle, ct que je vous aurai pre¬ 
pare une place, je reviendrai, et je 
vous prendrai avee moi, afin que 
la ou je suis vous y soyez aussi. 

4. Voussavezou je vais, et vous 
en savez le chemin. St. John 14. 


Notes and Queries 

What does Del. mean? Del. on 
an engraving stands for the Latin 
delineavit, meaning lie drew 
it, and refers to the engraver 
whose name follows the del. 

What is a Bete Noire ? A bete 
noire is an object of aversion. 
The ryords are French for black 
beast, and the use of the phrase 
carries us back to the super¬ 
stitious days when a black 
animal was regarded as unlucky. 

What does C.C. mean ? The 

initials C.C. after a name stand 
for many things, such as County 
Councillor, City Councillor, Cath¬ 
olic Clergyman, Curate-in-charge. 
There are several other meanings. 
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ABC Stories 

The Hat 

stands for hat—the 
hat that the strange 
dog ran off with, 
though Guy -did his 
very best to stop him. ' 

It was not Guy’s hat—Guy 
doesn’t wear a hat except 
when' it rains. He was running 
along in the park one morning 
when lie noticed a cripple boy 
in a 1 bath-chair. He was 
leaning over, playing with his 
dog, and just as Guy passed 
the dog jumped up, snatched 
the little boy’s hat, and ran 
off with it. 

“ Come back, you rascal! " 
the boy called out. 

“ I’ll catch him for you! ” 
cried Guy. 

“ Don’t heat him,” said the 
cripple boy. “ He often does 
it; it’s only fun. Catch hold 
of his lead.” 

Guy tried to, but the dog 
was too quick for him. 

“ Spot ! Come here at 
once ! ” cried his master. 

Guy, too, cried " Spot! 
Spot ! ” but the naughty dog 
took no notice. He ran oft, 
dodging in and out among the 
people like lightning. 

Guy ran after him, till 
suddenly Spot, darted between 
a lady and a little girl. 

.Guy flew after him. The 
little girl turned, and how it 
all happened he never knew, 
but the next moment Guy and 
the little girl and the dog were 
all tangled up in a heap on the 
ground together. 

Guy grabbed hold of the dog 
and held him fast while he 
scrambled to his feet again. 
He hoped the little girl wasn’t 
hurt, but he was too shy to 
say so. Somebody said it fol¬ 
ium—the cripple boy, whose 
mother had wheeled him along. 



“ It’s my dog,” lie ex¬ 
plained. “ I’m sorry he 
knocked you down.” 

The little girl smiled. " I’m 
sure he didn’t mean to,” she 
said. “ He looks so gentle. 
I’d love to play with him ! ” 

And Guy, who was patting 
him and making friends, said, 
" So should I.” 

At that the cripple hoy 
looked at his mother, and she 
smiled and nodded, and the 
boy said : 

“ Then you had better both 
come to tea with me, and we 
can all play together.” 

And so they did, And that 
is how Guy maefe’ three new 
friends in one morning. 
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NEW FLYING BOAT 


MAN DOWN IN VESUVIUS - HOUSE DROWNED 




The New Flying Boat—This seaplane, which has been 
very successful in the Air Ministry’s recent competitions) 
is able to rise into the air from either land or water 


The Flying.Boat in the Air—The wheels 
arein position for alighting on land, but 
can be drawn up for floating on water 


The Coal ..Cart Up-to-Date—This coal cart is not at 
Lilliput but in London, where the high price of coal is 
causing smaller quantities to bs bought than hitherto 



Teaching Children Chess—In German schools the boys 
and girls are taught, the game of chess as a mental 
exercise) and many of them become very proficient 


Pigeons in Danger—London ha^suffered another air raid re¬ 
cently, a peregrine falcon having visited the City and carried . 
off some of the tame pigeons shown here. See page five 


An Early Morning Ride in the Park—Lady Cottenham, 
who has just recovered from a riding accident, 
has been taking exercise in Rotten Row once more 



Inside the Crater of Vesuvius—Dr. Mollandru, a well- 
known scientist, climbing down into the fiery crater 
of Vesuvius to take photographs. See page five 


Schoolgirl Heroine—Alice Fieldwick, on the 
right, who saved her friend Ethel Skillearn, 
on the left, from drowning. See page two 


The Danube in an Angry Mood—Owing to the heavy 
rainfall in Bavaria the Danube has been in flood, and 
the raging torrent has submerged houses to the roofs 
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